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BOUT forty years ago, your 
A company purchased its first 
Underwood Typewriter. It was a 
decidedly different kind of type- 
writer in that day. As a matter 
of fact, it was the first typewriter 
the world had ever used that per- 
mitted the operator to see all of 
the work in the machine all of 
the time from “Dear Sir” to 
“Yours Truly.” 






ne, 


and of the earth, all typed in 
that supreme degree of neatness 
and clarity that the world always 





The new Underwood Standard, latest of the long 


line of famous Underwoods, offers a combination of 
outstanding and exclusive features that include the 
famous Champion Keyboard, Cushioned Typing 
and Touch Tuning. It is 
supreme in speed, accu- 
racy, durability and sim- 
plicity. Every Underwood 
Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities. 
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expects from an Underwood. 


And in looking over Underwood 
records, we confess a very par- 
donable feeling of pride in the fact 
that during the years that have 
intervened, your total purchases 
of Underwood Typewriters have 
amounted to 30,000 machines! 


ze 


P.s. Year in, year out, for more 








Your company must have 
liked that first Underwood. 
For today, four decades 
later, hundreds of thou- 
sands of policies, letters, 
premium notices, reports, 
tables, memoranda leave 
your offices for the four 
quarters of the country 















































than 30 years, Underwood 
has produced and sold 
more typewriters than any 
other manufacturer any- 
where in the world. 





Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 


Typewri: ae ae ting Machines .. . Adding 
Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 











Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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Life itself depends upon them 


TOP the freight trains of the country 
and chaos would result—darkened 
cities; stagnation of business; famine! 

Despite cold and darkness, heat and 
storm, freight goes through. An army of 
loyal men set themselves doggedly to the 
task of putting it through, no matter 
what the difficulties... trained men whose 
lives are devoted to their jobs. 

The quarter-million miles of railroads 
that span the country are arteries of steel 
along which the life-blood of the nation 
flows. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


COMPANY 
STEEL COMPANY 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Insulated tank cars carry milk hun- 
dreds of miles with less than one degree 
rise in temperature and deliver it sweet 
and fresh. Refrigerator cars rush perish- 
able goods over the country at express 
speed. 

Every twenty-four hours sees freight 
cars traveling more than a million 
miles—two round trips to the moon, with 
a billion-and-a-quarter dollars in lading. 

These services are performed with such 
smoothness, swiftness and regularity that 
the nation now takes them for granted. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
* CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. 


* OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY -: 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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Only if they should cease would we real- 
ize that life itself depends upon freight. 
And it moves at a lower cost in North 
America than anywhere else in the world. 

Steel helps make possible this record 
of service. Still greater achievements are 
ahead. New and stronger steels now per- 
mit the use of lighter equipment. Cars 
weigh less and locomotives move more 
freight, faster. Through its railway re- 
search, United States Steel has played 
a large part in the introduction of these 
new steels. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


* CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY * FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 
SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


* UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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WHAT READERS SAY 


Tax the Wage Earners 


I have read “Does Roosevelt Not Un- 
derstand? Or Does He?” [Forses, May 
1, page 9] with a great deal of interest. 

I often wonder how much printer’s ink 
will be wasted in this campaign in the 
effort to convey your ideas concerning 
Roosevelt to people who are already thor- 
oughly in accord with all that you can 
possibly say. It appears to me as if it is 
necessary to reach the great mass of people 
who are direct beneficiaries of the New 
Deal spending and vote-purchasing plans 
in an effort to convince them that they are 
selling their vote at a tremendous discount. 

Does it not appear to you that in the 
forthcoming campaign some effort should 
be made to convince local politicians that 
the income tax basis should be lowered 
and that exemptions should be lowered so 
that everyone earning a living will be 
obliged to pay a tax of some kind, even 
if it only commences with a five-dollar per 
annum minimum payment? 

I believe that it would be very beneficial 
to business if the tax eaters can be brought 
to realize that their greatest field, 90 per 
cent. of the wage earners of the country, 
are not likely to object to the imposition of 
a small tax for the benefit of those who 
would not work, even if they had an op- 
portunity. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that once 
politics has some direct meaning to the 
mass of our voters who pay no taxes there 
will be a little more real interest taken in 
the type of men now commonly known as 
“rubber stamps.’—CHARLES A. BROWN, 
Charles A. Brown and Associates, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Lost: A Subscriber 


I was going to subscribe to your maga- 
zine, but in reading your articles on the 
New Deal I was disgusted at the distorted 
and misleading statements which you made 
therein. 

I can’t find any comfort over the de- 
mised NRA. I cannot agree that exploita- 
tion of labor or unfair, ruinous competition 
that drives millions of small businesses out 
is worth rejoicing over. 

Without answering all your buncombe in 
detail I can see that the President will be 
returned to office with a larger plurality 
than any president received in the past. In 
spite of your insidious propaganda the ma- 
jority of citizens know who their true 
friend is. I am not a Democrat but I 
recognize in F.D.R. a great humanitarian 
and truly a great American.—S. GoopMan, 
New York, N. Y. 


Idea for Central Stations 


I was very much interested in Mr. Ark- 
wright’s splendid article, “Electricity Is 
Cheap!” [Forses, June 1, page 13]. It 
seems to me that if every central station 
were to reprint this article and send it to 
all their customers with their monthly 
bills, it would give to the consumers of 
electricity in this country a real and basic 
idea of what electricity really costs them 
and how cheap it is in a clearer, more 
logical fashion than they have ever seen it 
presented. 


We should like to reprint Mr, 
wright’s article in the next issue of “T 
Graybar Outlook,” which is a paper we 
issue monthly for the edification and edu- 
cation of our employees. — Frank A. 
KETCHAM, president, Graybar Electric 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Permission is gladly granted to Mr. 
Ketcham to reprint “Electricity Is Cheap!” 
in “The Graybar Outlook.”—Tue Epirors. 


Gingerbread Foundation 


Some of your subscribers, I notice, get 
quite peeved at your articles, but I hope 
you will continue to pound at the common- 
sense American fundamentals which under 
the “Old Deal” made this country a much 
better place to live. than any of our 
European neighbors. Naturally, there must 
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these changes can be built into 
our present economic structure without de- 
stroying it, instead of substituting a new 
foundation of extravagant gingerbread 
ideas. 

“Prices! Prices! Prices!” [Forpes, May 
15, page 12] was most interesting. I do 
not know what the answer is, but shall 
look forward to reading your continued 
articles to get a better understanding of 
this vital question. As a matter of fact, if 
we had increased our efficiency in govern- 
ment as much during the past hundred 
years as we have our production and trans- 
portation facilities, most of our present 
troubles would be solved—W. W. Housz, 
general agent, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 











THE WORK GOES ON 


. and the American public has profited —for example, by 
a saving of $5,000,000 each night in its lighting bills. 


Each year new recruits are added to the army of scientists, 
engineers, and master craftsmen whose work created the 
modern x-ray tube and contributed so largely to building the 
vast radio industry. Because of their work, Glyptal, Carboloy, 
copper brazing, atomic-hydrogen welding, and many other 
new materials and new methods have helped industry to 
furnish you with new products—with improved products at 


a lower cost. 


Here, 50 years ago, Edison established the factory which has 
grown into the Schenectady Works of the General Electric 
Company. Here Steinmetz conducted his investigations. And 
here, for more than 35 years, G-E research scientists have 
been exploring the secrets of nature. Their discoveries have 
stimulated the growth of new industries, have created new 
employment, have provided new comforts and conveniences 
for you. And still the work goes on. The G-E scientists of 
today are maintaining the traditions of G-E research. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric. 






GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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HEAVY. STAMINA 


INA HALF-TON TRUCK 


International 
sizes range from 
-ton 6-cylinder light- 
delivery chassis at $400 
f.0. b. factory to dump and 
tractor trucks. The Model C-1, 
113-in. wheelbase, with pick-up 
body and standard equipment, 


‘530 
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In the Half-Ton International Model C-1 are in- 
corporated many of the features of truck design 
that provide the stamina for which the big heavy- 
duty Internationals have long been famous. The 
all-truck construction of this dependable truck 
provides not only unequaled economy but han- 
dling ease, power to spare, and speed-with-safety. 
All are factors that any driver will appreciate. 

Put it up to this half-ton truck and you will do 
your hauling job with new efficiency—and a new 
economy that will be a source of profit to you year 


after year. The Model C-1 comes in two wheelbase 
lengths —113 inches and 125 inches — making a 
great variety of body adaptations possible. The 
longer size is a special International feature in a 
half-ton truck. 

Some other features that account for the great 
popularity of this Half-Ton International are: band- 
some V-type radiator with satin-finish grill and 
chromium trim; valanced fenders; full-length run- 
ning boards; airplane-type instrument panel. The 
6-cylinder engine develops maximum brake h. p. 
of 78.5—real heavy-duty power in a half-ton truck. 


_ Phone any branch or dealer for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. nents ae amneet Chicago, Illinois 


TIONAL TRUCKS 


INTERN, 
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LARGE-SCALE busi- 
ness has done more than 
anything else to raise 
America to industrial leader- 
ship of the world. In the battle for international trade 
during the present century the most notable victories 
have been won by big corporations, such as Standard 
Oil, General Electric, Eastman Kodak, U.S. Steel, Swift 
and Armour and Wilson, Westinghouse, our foremost 
typewriting and office-appliance companies, General Mo- 
tors and Ford and Chrysler and Hudson, Goodyear and 
U.S. Rubber and Goodrich, Singer’s, International Har- 
vester, etc. 

Yet big business has been made the pet enemy of the 
New Deal Administration. President Roosevelt has 
oftener than once confided that he would like to dis- 
member far-flung enterprises. He has not accomplished 
one-tenth as much as he would like to accomplish in 
this respect. Thus far his efforts have been aimed chief- 
ly against our leading public utility systems. 

The truth is, however, that the lowest residential elec- 
tric light rates of all are those charged by four out of the 
five largest systems in the country and that the highest 
domestic rates are charged by the smallest companies. 
Not only so, but the sharpest reductions in residential 
rates have been effected by the largest corporations. 

President Roosevelt’s attitude would be utterly in- 
comprehensible were it not that he is obsessed by this 
extraordinary economic delusion: “Reduction of costs 
of manufacture does not mean more purchasing power 
and more goods consumed. It means just the opposite.” 
These are his own words. 

Certain it is that if America is to combat the rest of 
the world successfully, her strongest and most efficient 
business enterprises must not be fatally dismembered— 
or destroyed by throttling taxation. 


Bigness in business has 
put America ahead 





THIS is addressed to corpora- 
tion presidents: Is yours a 
good company to work for? 
One concern the other day 
offered an extremely capable young man a substantially 
higher salary than he is receiving from another concern, 
but he turned it down without the slightest hesitation 
because the company has the reputation of not being a 
desirable one to work for. Thus it could not buy his 
services. As times get better, men of conspicuous merit 
will be able to pick and choose positions. Concerns 
notable for considerate treatment of their employees will 
possess a distinct advantage over others. 

There are dividends—many kinds of dividends—in 
handling working forces humanely. 
* 


Is yours a good company 
to work for? 


Coldness can’t generate full steam. 
* 
To salesmen: Make your explain- 
ing entertaining. 
* 
Boasting isn’t always boosting. 
* 


JUNE brings many thou- 
sands of school and college 
graduates knocking at the 
door of business and indus- 
try for work. Every business head in America should 
instruct his personnel department and others in authority 
to treat youthful work-seekers with the utmost courtesy 
and consideration. Even at some immediate sacrifice, 
companies financially able to do so should take on and 
train new recruits, because the day is assuredly coming 
when there will be a scarcity of skilled workers. I was 
thrilled the other day when I visited a Chrysler plant in 


Do your best for youths 
entering the world 
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Detroit and found scores of youths, apprentices, being 
taught practical mechanics. 

The youth of to-day will be the voter to-morrow. 
Unless our economic system can contrive to give our 
young folks reasonable opportunity to fit themselves use- 





fully into the scheme of things, how can we expect them 
not to plump for revolutionary changes? 


* 


Acorns grow slowly, mushrooms quickly. 


Who Are Now America’s Underdogs? 


ORN and raised among people who had to toil hard 
K for a bare existence, I have always felt drawn close 

to working-class folks. 

It is the natural impulse of all of us to be for the 
underdog. 

After I came to this country, thirty-two years ago, 
although I became a business and financial writer and 
made many contacts with men of affairs, I found much 
to criticize in the treatment of workers. My uncom- 
promising denunciation of the twelve-hour day, my 
persistent condemnation of the seven-day week, my in- 
sistent pleas and warnings to employers that they must 
treat their employees more considerately or some day 
face unpleasant consequences, inspired more than one 
labor union to pass formal resolutions thanking me for 
my endeavors. 

For years I criticized the Governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange for their highhanded, overbear- 
ing, autocratic, contemptuous attitude towards the pub- 
lic. When they sent an emissary with a peremptory sum- 
mons commanding me to appear before them, he almost 
fainted when I replied: “Tell the Governors of the 
Exchange to go to h - - - .” When the command was 
changed into a courteous invitation, I went. Accus- 
tomed to lording it over members of their institution, 
they adopted a high-and-mighty attitude towards me. 
Pandemonium reigned when, instead of submitting 
meekly to a reprimanding lecture, I had the audacity to 
read the riot act to them. 

Periodically for years I implored industry to take care 
of its own. It was wrong as wrong could be, I vehe- 
mently declared, for any and every employer to have 
the right to take on any number of men at any time 
he saw fit and then, later, kick them out through the 
gate without feeling or accepting the slightest responsi- 
bility for what became of them. It required no super- 
natural prescience to fathom that such heartless, iniqui- 
tous arrangement could not last, and that, if industry 
didn’t mend its ways, the politicians would step in, prob- 
ably blunderingly and disastrously. 

I was for the underdog, as is every normal human be- 
ing who has experienced life on the lower levels of the 
financial scale. 

Receipt of many thousands of letters testified that 
this fact was widely recognized. 


But what of to-day? 

Quite as many thousands of communications have 
been received during the last thirty months denouncing 
me for having ceased to champion the underdogs and 
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for having become an obsequious, lickspittle, fawning 
lackey of “the rich,” for having hardened my heart and 
soul against the less fortunate, for having sold my heart 
and soul to merciless millionaires, cruel corporations, 
rapacious “money changers,” all who seek eagerly to 
grind ordinary folks into poverty and suffering. 

Threats against my life have been frequent. Many 
epistles have been unprintable. Here is one typical 
charge, couched in exceptionally mild language : 

“You have turned your back on the small business 
man, the farmer and the laboring man. It goes without 
saying that your prestige has suffered tremendously.” 


Well, I am not conscious of having modifigd by one 
iota my sympathy for the underdogs. 

But, as I see it, new groups of underdogs have been 
created and are in process of being created since the 
New Deal assumed rule. Were I convinced that Roose- 
velt’s anti-business policies would ultimately yield greater 
good for the greatest number, by which I mean particu- 
larly the working classes, I would be wholeheartedly 
for them. 

But, according to my light, they are inherently de- 
structive rather than constructive, they are calculated to 
weaken rather than strengthen the nation. They make 
for retardation and restriction rather than revival and 
expansion of employment. 

The Administration’s determination to set up vast 
Government-owned and operated utility plants all over 
the continent to compete with and destroy existing prop- 
erties in which millions of frugal individuals and families 
have invested their savings is, in my opinion, condem- 
nable rather than commendable, shortsighted rather than 
farsighted, destined to lead to State Socialism ard all 
the evils which follow in its train rather than to make 
America a better land for freeborn and freedom-loving 
citizens to live in. 

Lopsided laws granting special privileges and exemp- 
tions to labor are designed to catch votes now rather 
than to enhance the wellbeing of the working classes in 
the long run. 

Employment-giving organizations rapidly are being 
made underdogs. 

So are investors. 

Intimidation and harassment of capital, though ap- 
plauded by the thoughtless, actually foster the prolonga- 
tion of widespread unemployment, and therefore should 
be opposed by every thinking worker. 

Making underdogs of employers, making underdogs 
of entrepreneurs, making underdogs of investors is the 








surest way to make underdogs of the wage-earning 
classes by and by. 

Above all, the New Deal is transforming taxpayers 
into underdogs—and taxpayers embrace every earner, 
every self-supporting citizen, every person in America 
paying his or her way. As Franklin D. Roosevelt truth- 
fully declared before he became the world’s greatest tax- 
spender: “Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors.” 

There has been no change in my natural predilection 
for sticking up for the underdogs, but there has been 
a great change in the classifications constituting the na- 
tion’s underdogs. 

I am to-day as stoutly for the underdogs as I eve 





was in the past. I am to-day as stoutly as ever for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

I have been able to-do no other than oppose various 
New Deal proposals and policies, programs and panaceas, 
revolutionary and autocratic innovations and appalling 
extravagances because of my conscientious conviction 
that, carried unhindered to their logical completion, 
they would make all Americans underdogs and America 
itself an underdog among the nations of the world. 

* 
Lasting monuments result only from 
keeping everlastingly at tt. 
* 
Foresight springs from insight. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


“GET the President out of Wash- 
ington as much as possible” is still the 
slogan of those closest to him. 

Opposition has frayed his nerves. 

His latest ostensible swing is to- 
wards conciliating large employers, 
instead of renewing his attacks on 
them. But his real attitude towards 
large-scale business hasn’t softened in 
the slightest. His ambition still is to 
make the Government dominatingly 
supreme and to subject business and 
industry to the dictates of bureau- 


cracy. LEWIS H. BROWN 


One disturbing question in the 
minds of men of affairs is, Should 
Franklin D. Roosevelt be re-elected 
President, will there be recommended 
to Congress an increase in the mem- 
bership of the United States Su- 
preme Court? 

The Constitution does not limit the 
membership to its present number, 
nine. Congress can expand or con- 
tract the number of Justices. 

Confidential advices from Wash- 
ington are that the President, sore 
as he is against the Supreme Court’s 
kiboshing of various New Deal in- 
novations, is not eager to make 
amendment of the Constitution a 
leading campaign issue. 


A COMER: Lewis H. Brown, 
president of Johns-Manville. 


CHAIRMAN Myron C. Taylor, 
unlike his predecessor Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, does not feel capable of 
running the two-billion United States 
Steel Corporation with the aid of 
only a practical steelmaker as presi- 
dent. ' 

Mr. Taylor has been steadily build- 
ing up a comprehensive group of top- 
notch executives. In addition to 
President William A. Irvin, “Big 








MYRON C. TAYLOR 





HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Steel” now has on its roster such 
stalwarts as Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., B. F. Fairless, J. Carlisle Mac- 
Donald. 

The net result is that U. S. Steel 
is better fortified to-day than it was 
under the autocratic Gary to hold 
premier place in the far-flung steel 
industry, despite the phenomenal 
progress made by Bethlehem Steel, 
Republic Steel and smaller but ex- 
tremely alert competitors. 


WASHINGTON probers plan to 
project the limelight into the activi- 
ties of high-ups in the movie indus- 
try. Joe Kennedy is likely to figure 
rather prominently. Paramount is 
expected to become a paramount is- 
sue. 


THE low-down on Governor Leh- 
man: 

Herbert H. Lehman was absolutely 
sincere when he recently announced 
that he would not accept nomination 
for re-election as Governor of New 
York State. He reached this decision 
against the exhortations of President 
Roosevelt. He has not as yet modi- 
fied by one iota his determination to 
retire from public office and to re- 
enter the family’s influential banking 
house, Lehman Brothers. 

But anything can happen in poli- 
tics. It may be that, contrary to his 
present intentions, Governor Lehman 
will be persuaded to string along 
with President Roosevelt and the 
New Deal for another term. But this 
is not in the cards at the moment. 


ALFRED P. SLOAN continues to 
be the most outspoken American in- 
dustrialist against New Deal experi- 
mentation and regimentation. Which 
takes courage. 
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The First Twenty-Billion-Dollar Congress 


LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


the United States will be remem- 

bered for many things—but re- 
membered longest as our first $20,- 
000,000,000 Congress. 

The first session of this historic na- 
tional assembly appropriated $9,600,- 
000,000 in the period January-Au- 
gust, 1935, and authorized new 
projects which ultimately will require 
roundly $800,000,000 more for com- 
pletion—a total of $10,400,000,000. 

Beginning in January this year, the 
second session passed cash appropria- 
tions aggregating $8,200,000,000 and 
authorized additional future projects 
in the sum of $1,400,000,000—a to- 
tal of $9,600,000,000. 

Thus, the total draft of the Seven- 
ty-fourth Congress upon the wealth 
of the United States—exclusive of 
interest on the increased debt over 
the next quarter-century—is roundly 
$20,000,000,000. 

The enormity of this reckless joy- 
ride may be judged by the fact that 
total Federal appropriations and 
authorizations since January 1, 1935, 
would purchase all the railroad and 
railway-equipment stocks and bonds 
. listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, plus the listed stocks of all 


Te Seventy-fourth Congress of 


Vandenberg 
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the automobile industry, all the elec- 
trical-equipment industry, all the 
farm-machinery industry and all the 
paper and publishing industry—and 
yet leave a balance of approximately 
$74,000,000 ! 

As of May 1, 1936, the official re- 
port of the New York Stock Ex- 
change listed all the securities item- 
ized above at only $19,926,000,000. 

Another impressive comparison is 
with total Federal expenditures for 
the years 1789-1908, inclusive. Dur- 
ing those 119 years total Federal out- 
lay was $21,000,000,000. 


Painful Memories to Come 


In other words, the Seventy-fourth 
Congress, alone, authorized approxi- 
mately as much expenditure as did 
our first sixty Congresses combined! 

For this spending spree, above all 
else, will the second Roosevelt Con- 
gress, elected in November, 1934, be 
most painfully remembered. 

Outstanding also in the confused 
five-months’ log of the second session 
is the evidence of an utter lack of 
integrated economic policy in the Ad- 
ministration. There are many people 
in Washington who have been firmly 
convinced that Mr. Roosevelt never 


Hopkins Morgenthau 


has had a comprehensive and co-or- 
dinated national program; but never 
has that suspicion been so broadly 
sustained as it was by the unceasing 
backing and filling of the current ses- 
sion. 

The tax bill, of course, stands as the 
most conspicuous exhibit of this sad 
failure on the part of the President 
and his trusted fiscal advisers to grasp 
the full import of the disturbing 
budget problem. But to a lesser de- 
gree, the same policy of drift was 
demonstrated in the merchant marine 
bill, in railroad legislation, in the 
hastily contrived farm program, and 
in the long-projected legislation for a 
general revision of the Federal food 
and drug statutes. 

Again, the same shaky grasp oi 
the national economic situation was 
demonstrated in the simultaneous re- 
peal of the potato control act, the to- 
bacco control act and the Bankhead 
cotton control program. 

Here is a whole series of magni- 
ficent false starts. Each project was 
launched as a sweeping measure to 
put things gloriously aright in some 
major field. The act establishing Mr. 
Eastman as Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation, for example, was one of 
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the major mimeograph broadsides of 
1933. Yet, the end of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s term finds all these great meas- 
ures, in essence, on the calendar of 
unfinished business. Indeed, it is not 
an overstatement to say that the 
record of the last session is utterly 
barren of constructive national legis- 
lation. 

The sudden death of Speaker 
Byrns at a-moment when the Ad- 
ministration had the ways greased 
for adjournment was a deep personal 
grief to the President as well as an 
unfortunate blow to his party. As 
a veteran member of the House, Mr. 
Byrns wielded a patriarchal influence. 
His masterly grasp imparted stability 
and direction in unnumbered periods 
of bewildering chaos in the Seventy- 
fourth Congress. Always kindly and 
genial, he commanded the sincere 
friendship of his colleagues as well 
as the respect and esteem of rank- 
ing officers throughout the executive 
branch. His keen political acumen 
will be missed in the campaign. 


A Wise Counsellor Lost 


It is questionable, for example, 
whether any member of the Presi- 
dent’s intimate council was more 
rigorously opposed to plans and proj- 
ects looking to political warfare 
against the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Byrns held rigidly to the view that 
legislation must be held within the 
bounds of the Constitution, and his 
quiet influence often was decisive in 
restraining Administration proposals 
which sought by indirection to cir- 
cumvent Constitutional limitations. 

Henceforward, therefore, Mr. 
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Roosevelt doubtless will harbor few- 
er doubts on this point. He may elect 
even to project #tmas the great issue 
of the 1936 campaign. 

The second major note in the New 
Deal campaign will be economic re- 
covery, with each great bloc of 
Treasury beneficiaries asked frank- 
ly: “Would you like these remit- 
tances to continue for four years 
longer ?” 

In the light of his record of reck- 
less squandering, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
observations on Government credit, 
as delivered in a campaign speech at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 
19, 1932, now carry deep significance. 
Said Candidate Roosevelt : 

“If the nation is living within its 
income its credit is good. If, in some 
crisis, it lives beyond its income for 
a year or two it can usually borrow 
temporarily on reasonable terms. But 
if, like a spendthrift, it throws dis- 
cretion to the winds, is willing to 
make no sacrifice at all in the spend- 
ing, extends its taxing to the limit of 
the people’s power to pay and con- 
tinues to pile up deficits, it is on the 
road to bankruptcy.” 

Since March 3rd; when President 
Roosevelt submitted his fantastic pro- 
posal for a tax on corporate reserves, 
the session has been dominated by the 
revenue muddle. Lashed unmerciful- 
ly with the double-tongued whip of 
patronage and pork, the House put 
judgment and reason aside and 
passed the Roosevelt proposal after 
eight weeks. 

But it passed the bill in the face of 
virtually unanimous opposition from 
the country. Of more than 60 wit- 
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nesses who appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
only two, other than Government 
payrollers, supported the corporate 
surplus tax. One of these was Max 
Bedecht, the official spokesman for 
the Communist Party. 

In the face of a whirlwind of op- 
position, however, the Roosevelt pro- 
posal finally was approved by the 
House—with the full knowledge that 
it would be killed in the Senate. 


Bald Patchwork 


Nevertheless, the President and 
his Treasury satellites fought dog- 
gedly for their program, adroitly 
maneuvering the relief bill ahead, in 
the Senate, so that the full force of 
the adjournment pressure might be 
focused upon the Roosevelt tax 
schedules. 

But even this skillful parliamentary 
maneuver could not break the de- 
termined opposition of the leaders in 
the Senate Finance Committee. They 
told the President frankly, on one 
occasion, that they would not pass a 
bill which even the Treasury experts 
could not explain satisfactorily either 
as to theory, objectives or possible 
revenue. 

The substitute levies then written 
into the Senate bill are the baldest 
kind of patchwork. Veteran members 
of the Finance Committee acknowl- 
edge privately that it is impossible to 
estimate withiri $500,000,000 an- 
nually how much the revised bill 
might yield. 

Through all this disgraceful log 
rolling, President Roosevelt has pre- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THOMAS J. WATSON 


B. C. FORBES 


IBM Head, Receiving Forbes Cup, Calls 
for More Modernization 


Watson urges perpetual program for IBM “‘because we are never 
going to catch up in our business or in any other business” 


N an impressive ceremony at the 

Waldorf-Astoria in New York on 

May 28, prizes were awarded for 
the three leading entries in the 
Forses Modernization Prize Con- 
test. 

B. C. Forbes presented Thomas J. 
Watson, president of International 
Business Machines, with the ForBEs 
Cup for his company’s outstanding 
job of modernization. To Paul 
Bacheller, writer of the prize-winning 
report, went a check for $250. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad received the 
second-place award and the third- 
place prize went to the Indianapolis 
Railways. Mr. Forbes also an- 
nounced the winners of special prizes 
and honorable mentions. 

Mr, Watson sprang a_ surprise 
when, in accepting the ForsEs Cup 
for his company, he issued orders to 
his executives in attendance that a 
perpetual modernization program for 
IBM be set in motion at once. “At 
the time of the wonderful machine- 
tool exhibition in Cleveland last Sep- 
tember,” he said, “Mr. Titus, our 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing, and Mr. Nichol, our vice 
president and general manager, and 
their associates arranged for a mod- 
ernization program which was to 
carry on for eighteen months, putting 
in certain new machines each month. 
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“I say to you gentlemen that I 
want you to make that thirty-six 
months. And always keep that due 
date thirty-six months ahead, because 
we are never going to catch up in 
this modernization program in our 
business or in any other business.” 

As he received the Forses Cup for 
International Business Machines, Mr. 
Watson said: “This is a very proud 








moiment in my life. I cannot adequate- 
ly express at this time the great pride 
that I have in my organization, who 
have made it possible for me to be 
here and receive this magnificent cup. 
I extend to you the thanks and ap- 
preciation of our nine thousand em- 
ployees. I would like to take this oc- 
casion to express especial thanks and 
appreciation to Mr. Paul Bacheller, 
who won the essay contest. 

“IT want to pay my tribute to you, 
Mr. Forbes, for what you have done 
in conceiving this contest of mod- 
ernization and in offering this prize, 
because it goes far beyond the people 
who are represented here to-day and 
the companies which are participating 
aS winners in your contest. 

“This has aroused us, and I know 
that it will arouse all other indus- 
trialists throughout the country. We 
will all get back of you and other 
men who are forward-looking and 
who want to co-operate. We will de- 
velop in this country within the next 
year the greatest interest in moderni- 
zation in industry that has ever been 
heard of in the history of the world. 

“Our program of modernization 
will go on, and this has caused me 
to-day to determine to put more force 
back of it, and to do more, and to 
search for more ways that we can 
modernize, because I am sure that we 
have only made a start.” 

J. R. Downes, in accepting the 
second prize for M. W. Clement, 
president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, told of his company’s pleasure 
at receiving the award, and added: 

“T want to give you only one im- 
pression I get to-day, and that is that 


if this simple article outlining a few 
(Continued on page 25) 


At the luncheon which preceded the presentation of awards in Forses Modernization 
Prize Contest were, left to right (seated): Irving Bacheller, father of Paul Bacheller ; 
Charles W. Chase; Thomas J. Watson; B. C. Forbes; J. R. Downes; Paul Bacheller. 
Standing: Arch Davis, E. F. Hackett, L. S. Harrison, F. W. Nichol of IBM; Chapin 
Hoskins ; W. F. Titus of IBM; George Flatow of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Modernization Cuts Costs, Speeds Service, 





for the Pennsylvania 


CAPACITY to handle more 
freight with 22,000 fewer 
cars will be the significant 
result of an equipment- 
modernization program on which the 
Pennsylvania R. R. is now engaged. 

It involves construction of 10,000 
new all-steel freight cars of the most 
advanced type and the scrapping of 
32,000 old cars. Of course, the 10,- 
000 new cars in the aggregate do 
not hold more than the 32,000. Four 
factors contribute to the indicated 
ability to handle more freight with 
fewer cars: 

First, the new cars are designed as 
general-service cars. 

Second, increased speed of trains 
over the road with quickened sched- 
ules and reductions in the time re- 
quired for yard and terminal opera- 
tions have enabled the freight cars 
in use to do more work than before. 

Third, the railroad itself uses 4,- 
500 steel freight containers in sta- 
tion-to-station merchandise service, 
thus releasing many box cars for- 
merly used in this service between 
points not producing sufficient traf- 
fic to make normal box-car loads. 

Fourth, constant improvement in 
methods of classifying and dispatch- 
ing freight trains has been made so 
that schedules are observed with the 
same regularity as passenger trains. 

Last December the Pennsylvania 
Railroad placed orders for the 10,- 
000 new all-steel freight cars referred 
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M. W. CLEMENT 


President, 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


to. These cars are now under con- 
struction and are coming rapidly 
from the shops. Delivery will be 
completed within the year. Six thou- 
sand are being built in the railroad’s 
own shops at Altoona, Enola and Pit- 
cairn, Pennsylvania, and four thou- 
sand by various equipment companies. 

This 10,000-car order, representing 
the expenditure of $25,000,000, is 
the most far-reaching single equip- 
ment-modernization project ever un- 
dertaken by the Pennsylvania. It is 
providing 11,000,000 man-hours of 
work for the durable-goods industries 
in the shops of equipment companies 
and of the railroad, both in the con- 


struction of the cars and in the fab- 
rication of the material used in their 
production. The work of construc- 
tion alone is giving a full year’s em- 
ployment to 2,000 men. An addi- 
tional 6,000 will be engaged for a 
long period in the basic industries 
fabricating the necessary material. 

The effect which these cars, with 
their improved features and, in many 
cases, increased individual capacity, 
will have upon the efficiency of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s freight-train 
operations will be such that with their 
production, 32,000 cars of less desir- 
able types are being retired and 
scrapped. Yet complete delivery of 
the new cars will bring the freight- 
handling equipment of the railroad to 
the highest efficiency, utility and flex- 
ibility in its history. Hauling more 
freight with 22,000 fewer cars will 
also mean prompter service to pa- 
trons and greatly increased expedi- 
tion and economy in the daily opera- 
tion of 1,900 freight trains, in the 
maintenance of freight equipment, 
and in the on-time forwarding of 
freight to destination. 

Included in the new equipment will 
be 2,000 fifty-ton automobile box 
cars, forty feet six inches long, and 
1,000 fifty-ton auto cars, fifty feet 
six inches in length, the latter being 
designed not only for motor ve- 
hicles of all kinds, but also for the 
movement of light and bulky prod- 
ucts requiring unusually roomy cars 
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For the Pennsylvania, modernization means lower costs. For the Pennsvivania’s men. it means 


millions of hours of work. For the Pennsylvania's customers, it means better, swifter service 
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for convenient shipment. Some of 
the auto cars are being built with 
‘end doors, in addition to double side 
doors, to meet special loading and un- 
loading requirements. A number are 
also equipped with automobile load- 
ing devices. All the auto cars have 
an inside height of ten feet in the 
clear. 

In addition, there are under con- 
struction 4,700 box cars, forty feet 
six inches long, all of which are so 
designed that they can readily be con- 
verted for automobile use ; 2,000 mill- 
type gondolas, fifty-two feet in 
length, especially designed for the 
handling of long structural shapes, 
pipe, etc., and for general mill pur- 
poses; and 300 seventy-ton covered, 
weather-proof hopper cars for the 
most economical handling of cement 
and similar commodities in bulk, 
which aré planned to save the shipper 
the cost and delay of bagging or pack- 
aging. 


17,000 New Freight Cars 


During 1935, delivery was com- 
pleted on a previous order of 7,000 
new all-steel freight cars placed in 
1934, and costing more than $16,000,- 
000, making a total of 17,000 cars 
and an expenditure of over $41,000,- 
000 for new freight equipment under 
both projects. The 7,000-car order in- 
cluded 3,500 steel box cars especially 
adapted to automobiles but suitable 
for other uses as well, 2,000 standard 
steel box cars and 1,500 improved- 
design, fifty-foot flat cars of 70 tons 
capacity, for long steel shapes and 
pipe and other shipments of large di- 
mensions. 

Other outstanding improvements in 
freight service recently brought to 
completion by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road include the following: 


1. Extension of store-door pick-up 
and delivery of merchandise freight 
to all parts of the system and to prac- 
tically all goods and commodities, 
giving the public a complete door-to- 
door service, and combining with it 
a “cash on delivery” plan by which 
the railroad, if desired, collects the 
invoice price of the merchandise and 
remits to the shipper. 

2. Extending to approximately 400 
miles the radius of overnight or “first 


morning” delivery of freight ship- 
ments. 


3. Improvement in  freight-train 
schedules between the West and 
and South and the seaboard cities, 
including Boston, with proportionate- 
ly quickened time on the intermedi- 
ate hauls. 

4. Greatly extending the use of 
portable steel containers for the rapid 
and convenient transportation of less- 


than-carload freight, making possible 
direct loading between points where 
the traffic volume does not warrant a 
through car, cutting down time in 
transit between many communities an 
average of twenty-four hours, releas- 
ing for other uses large numbers of 
box cars which had previously been 


lightly loaded, and greatly reducing 


loss and damage. 

5. Development and operation of 
especially designed weather-tight 
freight containers for the handling of 
cement, lime and similar commodities 
in bulk. 

6. Establishment in large cities of 
concentration stations for the hand- 
ling of less-than-carload freight, un- 
der a plan whereby freight is trucked 
between the concentration station and 
all points in the surrounding area, 
and handled by train in the inter-city 
haul, thus ideally co-ordinating rail 
and motor transport. 

These forward steps in the freight 
facilities and service constitute the 
climax of a long series of widespread 
improvements and betterments which 
have been the most extensive in 
Pennsylvania Railroad history. 
Among those of a diversified charac- 
ter the outstanding achievement was 
the completion, during the Summer 
of 1935, of electrification for both 
freight and passenger service between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, including the build- 
ing of 101 new electric locomotives. 
This work gave employment equiva- 
lent to 25,000 men working full time 
for one year. 

All trains over this route, in both 
branches of the service, have had 





M. W. Clement 


Starting out as a rodman, working 
up through the ranks, now round- 
ing out his thirty-fifth year in rail- 
roading, the Pennsylvania’s hard- 
working president knows that 
money spent now means money 
saved later. This prize-winning re- 
port on his line’s modernization 
program tells why modernization 
pays, and what the giant railroad 
system gets out of it. 











their speeds greatly increased and the 
fastest passenger flyers in both direc- 
tions now make the through New 
York-Washington run of 225 miles 
in 220 minutes, or better than sixty 
miles an hour from terminal to ter- 
minal with six intermediate stops— 
one of the most remarkable passen- 
ger runs in the world. Altogether, 
in the through service between New 
York and Washington and_ the 
hourly service between New York 
and Philadelphia, a total of twenty- 
seven hours and four minutes has 
been cut from the schedules of sixty- 
eight daily trains as compared with 
the steam schedules in effect just be- 
fore electrification. 


The Only One -of its—Kind 


Associated with the electrification 
project have been the building of a 
new metropolitan passenger station at 
Newark, New Jersey, the complete 
reconstruction of the large passenger 
facilities in Philadelphia, and a vast 
program of tunnel and grade-crossing 
improvements in Baltimore. The new 
station at Newark is unique among 
railroad structures in that, so far as 
is known, for the first time in his- 
tory it brings into one building, upon 
four different levels, four different 
forms of transportation: standard 
electrified railroad, interurban electric 
railway, city electric street-car serv- 
ice, and motor-vehicle service by bus, 
taxicab and private automobile. 

Not only in the electrified territory, 
but also throughout the entire Penn~ 
sylvania Railroad system, passenger- 
train schedules were sharply stepped 
up during 1935 and the early months 
of 1936. New York and Chicago were 
brought within sixteen and one-half 
hours of each other, and Philadelphia 
and Chicago within fifteen hours, on 
the fastest train—the Broadway 
Limited — west and east bound. 
Faster service was also provided be- 
tween St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Colum- 
bus, and other central western cities 
and the railroad’s eastern seaboard 
terminals. Generally speaking, the 
Pennsylvania’s trains in its through 
long-distance east-and-west service 
have, within less than two years, been 
advanced to the fastest schedules in 
the history of their operation. 

For the comfort of passengers, 
nothing has been accomplished of 
greater importance than the rapid 
extension of air conditioning. Dur- 
ing 1935 a further comprehensive 
program was carried out in this field 
and at the close of the year, 1,159 
air-conditioned passenger cars were 
being operated on Pennsylvania 
Railroad lines—the largest fleet of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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umph, but there is no other suc- 
cess that in any shape or way ap- 
proaches that which is open to the 
men and women who have the right 
ideals. These are the men and women 
who see that it is the’ intimate and 
homely things that count most. They 
are the men and women who have the 
courage to strive for the happiness 
which comes only with labor, effort 
and self-sacrifice, and only to those 
whose joy in life springs in part from 

power of work and sense of duty. 
—CuHar_es R. WIERs. 


| Eas are many forms of tri- 


It is impossible for a man who at- 
tempts many things to do them all 
well. —XENOPHON. 


Through work, not wishes, every 
plan its full fruition reaps. 
—From THE SANSKRIT. 


Bureaucracies not only slow down, 
impede and postpone the realization 
of every one’s natural right and pos- 
sibilities for more things, but they 
definitely limit such possibilities. Po- 
litical consideration becomes the po- 
tent influence, economic law is ig- 
nored. I do not hesitate to say that 
if America takes the road marked 
“stabilization,” bureaucracy will be 
the first step, regimentation of in- 
dustry the second and the end of the 
road, however long it may be, will be 
State Socialism. That is inescapable. 
We do not need to look very far 
afield to see this very process in evo- 
lution. —ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 


The morale of an organization is 
not built from the bottom up; it fil- 
ters from the top down. 

—Perter B. Kyne. 


If the government is to operate an 
industry it is essential that it follow 
the sound principle of making that 
industry self-sustaining, if that is in 
any way possible. It would be ruin- 
ous to let it become for any length 
of time a charge against the taxpay- 
ers, for once that habit is started it 
is very difficult to break, and it is in- 
fectious. —JoserH B. EastMAN. 


A truly prosperous person must 
not only work steadily, earn ade- 
quately and spend wisely, but he 
must save to a reasonable extent. In 
other words, to attain a prosperous 
condition means that one is able to 
command goods and services suffi- 
cient for his needs and have at least 
a little surplus. —AcHESON SMITH 


Better do a little well, than a great 
deal badly. —SocratEs. 
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THOUGHTS 


The hundred-point man is one who 
is true to every trust; who keeps his 
word; who is loyal to the firm that 
employs him; who does not listen 
for insults nor look for slights; who 
carries a civil tongue in his head; 
whe is polite to strangers without be- 
ing “fresh”; who is considerate to- 
ward servants; who is moderate in 
his eating and drinking ; who is will- 
ing to learn; who is cautious and yet 
courageous. —ELsert HusBArp. 


The vision of things to be done 
may come a long time before the way 
of doing them becomes clear, but woe 
to him who distrusts the vision. 

—JENKIN LLoyp JoNEs. 


Some people give up their designs 
when they have almost reached the 
goal; others push over to a victory 
by exerting, at the last moment, more 
vigorous efforts than before. 

—Anrt SISSON. 


Dishonesty makes every slap on the 
back a nightmare. —BILL JoNEs 


The law should be loved a little be- 
cause it is felt to be just; feared a 
little because it is severe; hated a 
little because it is to a certain degree 
out of sympathy with the prevalent 
temper of the day; and respected be- 
cause it is felt to be a necessity. 

—EnmILE Fourcet. 





A TEXT 


For the Lord God is a sun and 
shield; the Lord will give grace 
and glory: no good thing will be 
withheld from them that walk up- 
rightly —Psalms 84:11. 


Sent in by E. E. Parvin, Plain- 
field, N. J. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forses book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











Conscientiousness has in many out- 
grown that stage in which the sense 
of a compelling power is joined with 
rectitude of action. The truly honest 
man, here and there to be found, is 
not only without thought of legal, re- 
ligious, or social compulsion, when he 
discharges an equitable claim on him; 
but he is without thought of self- 
compulsion. He does the right thing 
with a simple feeling of satisfaction 
in doing it, and is indeed impatient if 
anything prevents him from having 
the satisfaction of doing it. 

—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Charity is injurious unless it helps 
the recipient to become independent 
of it. —JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr. 


Every human mind is a great slum- 
bering power until awakened by keen 
desire and by definite resolution to do. 

—Epear F. Roserts. 


The first lesson of life is to burn 
our own smoke; that is, not to inflict 
on outsiders our personal sorrows and 
petty morbidness, not to keep think- 
ing of ourselves as exceptional cases. 

—JAmMEs RussELL LoweLL. 


If we don’t discipline ourselves the 
world will do it for us. 
—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


We get from people what we 
give ; we find in them what we bring ; 
and the changes are not changes in 
them so much as changes in ourselves. 

—Bruce Barton. 


In its heart the world cares for 
little but play; but in its life it does 


‘hardly anything but work, for the 


world has forgotten that the reason 
of its work is—play. . The natural 
man works that he may play—works 
that he may love and dream, and 
know while he may the wonders and 
joys of the strange and lovely world 
which for a short space he is allowed 
to inhabit; the unnatural man plays 
that he may work. So unnatural in- 
deed have we become that not only 
have we forgotten our dreams, but 
we have actually grown ashamed of 
them. —RicHarp Le GALLIENNE. 


He that knows when to speak 
knows, too, when to be silent. 
—ARCHIMEDES. 


Read not to contradict and confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider. —BACcon. 


Governments know that the life of 
the world cannot be saved if the soul 
of the world is allowed to be lost. 

—HERBERT Hoover. 
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3 No more positive vote of public con- 
fidence has ever been bestowed upon any product 
than that accorded the Goodyear “G-3” Tire. _ 
When it was first introduced, we advanced as __ 
reason for preferring it the pointed facts 
reprinted at the right. oe 
The public has had ample time to put 
these promises to the acid test of experi- 
ence —and today no other single tire 
at any price enjoys such a wide sale or 
so great a public acceptance as the 
Goodyear “G-3” All-Weather. 
What more do you need to know 
about a tire than that it is the vol- 
untary choice of more shrewd, tire- 
wise, careful-buying American car 
owners than any other single kind? 
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What’s New in Business 


Contest Stirs Sales, Citizens 


In Woodbine, Georgia, the tiny 
hamlet’s town council has ordered the 
town clerk to give a 100-watt lamp 
free to every citizen who will burn it 
all night long on the front porch. The 
town also pays the bill for porch- 
light electricity, and foots the down 
payment on any automatic electric 
water heater which a Woodbine citi- 
zen buys. 

In the village of Wadley, munici- 
pal water bills and merchants’ adver- 
tisements are carrying the slogan: 
“S-O-S—Calling All Citizens! Call- 
ing All Citizens! Help Wadley Win 
$1,000 by Increasing Your Consump- 
tion of Electricity.” 

In the town of Carrollton, the Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association and the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club are fighting it out to. see which 
can do the most to increase the 
town’s residential consumption of 
electricity. 

Not the idle dreams of a public- 
utility sales manager, these happen- 
ings are actual results of Georgia 
Power Company’s unique Home 
Town Electrical Contest which, as 
it now enters the second six months 
of its full-year term, threatens to 
set new records for increases in com- 
munity consumption of electric en- 
ergy. 

The goal that the Georgia commu- 
nities have their eyes on is the $10,- 
600 in prize money which Georgia 
Power will give to the 26 towns and 
cities in its territory which, during 
the year ending October 31, 1936, 
show the greatest increase in average 
kilowatt-hour consumption per resi- 
dential customer. The money goes, 
not to individuals, but to the town 
government for use solely in any 
civic, charitable or educational activ- 
ity which the town fathers may de- 
cide on. (If Athens wins a prize, 
it will use the money to complete a 
recreation park; Toomsboro is hop- 
ing to improve its school with prize 
money; Decatur wants to spend it 
on the public library.) And to place 
the 271 cities and towns which are in 
the race on a common competitive 
footing, Georgia Power has divided 
them into four prize groups of ap- 
proximately equal population. 

Georgia Power finds that the 
Home Town Contest has already 
brought in substantial increases in 
load. But it believes that the contest 
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will pay ,even bigger dividends in 
dramatizing electricity’s contribution 
to home and community welfare, and 
in driving home to customers the 
State of Georgia’s high national 
standing in the use of electricity in 
the home. 

Dividends are being paid to citi- 
zens, too, in the stimulation of local 
pride. Woodbine’s 335 residents 
are puffed with pride that their town 
now leads the whole state with an av- 
erage annual consumption of 2,272 
kilowatt hours per residential meter. 
And they like to tell about the night 
when they first burned lights on their 
front porches and the people from 
the nearby backwoods came on the 
run to see the fire. 


Utilities Take Heart 


Public utility men, in St. Louis 
early in June for the Edison Electric 
Institute convention, were rounding 
out a half year which will bring the 
industry an all-time high in January- 
June demand for electric power; 
which is expected to bring the best 
January-June earnings since 1931; 


but which also will show profits in- 
creasing less rapidly than the output 
of power. 

In spite of the lower profits ratio, 
many utility executives were definite- 
ly hopeful for the future. For one 
thing, Thomas N. McCarter, presi- 
dent of the Institute, told them that, 
in his opinion, the peak of govern- 
mental attacks on the power industry 
had been passed—although “I may be 
over-optimistic.” Second, nineteen 
utilities operating in the South had 
just filed suit to enjoin TVA’s power 
activities. Although, in February, the 
U.S. Supreme Court upheld TVA’s 
activities in connection with Wilson 
Dam as by-products of national de- 
fense, it said nothing about other 
TVA dams and other TVA activities; 
and the utility companies which have 
brought the new suit believe that the 
national-defense justification is lack- 
ing in the remaining phases of the 
TVA program. 

Meanwhile, two major public utility 
prizes were awarded. The first, the 
B. C. Forbes Prize of $250 for the 
best paper on public relations in the 
public utility industry, was won by 





BUSINESS HEADLINES Two Weeks of Business News 








QUEEN ARRIVES 


British superliner Queen Mary (world’s largest?) reaches 
New York; sets no speed record, but fog furnishes alibi. 





KING RETURNS 


King Cotton steps gingerly back toward throne as cotton 
consumption, exports, turn sharply up; farm income also 
jumps (page 22). 





TWO-CENT FARE 


ICC order for fare cut on Eastern railroads goes into 
effect ; inquiries, ticket sales, jump; resentful rail execu- 
tives scout permanent benefit. Busses, coastwise ships, 
cut rates to meet rail slash. 





CARTEL, UNION 


British steel men ask U. S. companies to join international 
steel cartel. U. S. producers hesitant, noncommittal, see 
few benefits except possible barring of foreign dump- 
ing in U. S. Meanwhile, steel unions okay John L. Lewis, 
militant spearhead of vertical-union movement, as leader 
of drive to unionize steel plants. 





GIVE-AWAY 


Town council gives away light bulbs, foots down payment 
on water heaters; backwoodsmen run to see the fire 
(page 20). 





HOPES UP 


Utility men, meeting in St. Louis, anticipate record six 
months (in power output, not earnings), voice hopes that 
Government persecution has passed peak (page 20). 





TWENTY BILLION 


Seventy-fourth Congress, driving toward adjournment the 
week of June 15, rolls up a twenty-billion dollar bill (see 
page 12). 





NEW HOOK-UP 





Packard starts unique hook-up between paid vacations 
and dismissal wages; Southern industries take up vaca- 
tions with pay for workers; French workers stage strikes 
for same privilege (page 22). 




























No eye has ever seen 
the thing that makes 
a Motor Car great 





OU CAN TELL, merely by looking at a 
car, whether it has style and beauty. 
You can examine the upholstery —you 
can lift up the hood and look at the motor. 


But no eye has ever seen the thing that 
makes a car truly great! 


It isn’t workmanship alone, nor the 
materials that go into the manufacture of 
an automobile. It is neither beauty, nor 
safety, nor power. It is apart from all 
these things—yet vitally, inseparably, a 
part of them. 

It is Unseen Value. 


You do not pay for it. You do not, as a 
rule, take it into consideration when you 
buy a car. Yet it is infinitely more impor- 
tant to you and to your family than the 
iron, glass, steel of which a car is made— 
the power, beauty and other visible, fa- 
miliar qualities which everyone has a right 
to expect in the car of today. 


What Is Unseen Value? 


The meaning of Unseen Value can be 
summed up in a single word —genius. The 
genius of scientists, inventors, engineers 
whose ideal is simply and clearly to make 
better cars. Upon them depends the char- 
acter of the organization behind the car. 
Upon their efforts depends the Un- 
seen Value of the car you buy. 

Fundamentally all cars are 
alike. They have wheels, axles, 
gears, motors, brakes. One car 
may be a coupe, another a 
sedan. One may have six 
cylinders and be painted blue, 
another may have eight cylin- 
ders and be painted green. It 


is only when you look beyond the assem- 
bling line and search for the impelling 
aims and ideals of the organization, that 
you realize the Unseen Value of the car 
you are buying. 


The Exceptional Unseen Value 
of Chrysler-built Cars 


Those who drive Chrysler-built cars know 
well the meaning of Unseen Value. They 
know the pride and confidence that go with 
ownership of a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
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BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
— ASK YOURSELF THESE 
6 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 













2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 

3. Is it economical to run? 
” 4. Has it floating power? 
5. Has it safety-steel body? 

6. Does it drive easily? 

















ONLY CHRYSLER- BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL SIX 







Chrysler. For these four famous cars pos- 
sess Unseen Value to an exceptional degree. 
It has always been the ideal of the Chrysler 
Corporation to improve cars in every 
possible way, and to keep improving them. 
Because of devotion to this ideal, because 
it has refused to be interested only in the 
ordinary manufacture and sale of cars, 
Chrysler Corporation has grown in a few 
brief years from a humble beginner to a 
vast industry providing a livelihood for 
almost half a million people. 


Today about every fourth car sold is a 
Chrysler-built car. People have been quick 
to recognize the Unseen Value of the 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler— 
the Unseen Value of Dodge Trucks and 
other Chrysler products. Of all American 
motor manufacturers, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion alone exceeded in 1935 its rate of pro- 
duction for the boom year of 1929. 


Consider Unseen Value when you buy 
a car. Consider the exceptional Unseen 
Value of the famous cars and trucks built 
by Chrysler. 
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CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS. 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines * Airtemp—Air Conditioning 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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AUG. 30 th TO SEPL3rd 


One of the 36 Exhibition Halls 
which house the 6,000 exhibits. 


i executives, manufacturers, 
architects and engineers—merchandise 
managers and buyers, interior decora- 
tors and owners of specialty shops— 
all these widely diversified interests 
find new inspiration, new products and 
new profits at the semi-annual Leipzig 
Trade Fairs. They are never disap- 
pointed! Here the best the world has 
to offer is shown first! Please consider 
the facts below—and then send for 
Booklet No. 22. It concerns your busi- 
ness.» » » » Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 
10 East 40th Street, New York City. 


Sf GENERAL MERCHANDISE FAIRS— 6000 EXHIBITORS 
FROM 25 COUNTRIES — AUG. 30th TO SEPT. 3rd 
Household goods, jewelry, lighting fixtures, ceramics, 
books, toys, musical instruments, fancy goods, optical 
goods, kitchen utensils, advertising materials, china, 
precious metals, clocks, leather goods, sporting goods, 
watches, motion picture equipment, paper goods, 
notions, arts and crafts, textiles, traveling requisites 
glassware, hardware, etc., etc. 


@ BUILDING, HOME AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT FAIR 
— 1000 EXHIBITORS — AUG. 30th TO SEPT. 3rd 
Of porticular interest to architects, builders ana <on- 
tractors in all lines. 


@ 150,000 BUYERS FROM 75 NATIONS 
By covering the Fairs, these shrewd business men stay 
six months ahead of their competitors. 


@ 36 PERMANENT FAIR PALACES AND EXHIBITION HALLS 
Many of them larger than Madison Square Garden in 
New York City. 


@ SPECIAL TRAVEL DISCOUNTS TO FAIR VISITORS 


Let us send you the full details. 
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Louis F. Conti of New York’s West- 
chester Lighting Company. 

The second, the Coffin award “for 
a distinguished contribution to the de- 
velopment of electric light and power 
for the convenience of the public 
and the benefit of the industry,” went 
to the Idaho Power Company. Idaho 
Power, serving a scattered population 
of 190,000 in a region which is partly 
desert, is notably strong in merchan- 
dising, customer relations and rural 
electrification. Serving a region where 
irrigated farming is the rule rather 
than the exception, it has subordin- 
ated its rights to water for hydroelec- 
tric generating to the farmer’s needs 
for water for his crops. The com- 
pany added 734 miles of rural lines 
to its system in 1935. 


Service School on Wheels 


When Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany looked at its sales sheets and 
found that its diesel-powered tractors 
were outselling its corresponding 
gasoline-powered units nine to one, 
the question of proper servicing 
swiftly turned into an emergency 
problem. Hundreds of old service 
men had to be re-trained in diesel 
ways; and a hundred-per-cent. in- 
increase in dealerships meant that 
hundreds of new men as well had to 
be introduced to diesel servicing 
methods. 

The company’s solution is a fleet 
of panel trucks, each in charge of a 
factory service man, which tour the 
country as traveling classrooms. Five 
minutes after the truck arrives at the 
spot where a service meeting is 
scheduled, the lesson, complete with 
cutaway assemblies, moving pictures, 
slide films and wall charts, is under 
way. Five minutes after the meeting 
closes, the truck itself is under way 
to the next one. 


King Cotton Comes Back 


As National Cotton Week (June 1 
to 6) threw a spotlight on finished 
cotton goods, newly announced sta- 
tistics provided another spotlight 
which revealed King Cotton making 
a strong comeback. 

World: stocks of raw cotton have 
dropped six million bales from the 
seventeen-million-bale peak four 
years ago. The narrowing of the 
price spread between U.S. and foreign 
growths has brought a sharp upturn 
in exports of U.S. cotton; in the lat- 
est nine-month period for which 
figures are available, exports jumped 
1,271,000 bales, or 33 per cent., over 
the previous corresponding period. 
And home consumption of our own 
cotton in April hit the highest point 
for that month since 1929. 

Wheat, however, isn’t doing as 
well in an export way. Early in June, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
thought it was “very uncertain 
whether the United States will be 
faced with a sufficiently large export- 
able surplus to reduce prices to ex- 
port levels.” But a moderate in- 
crease in exports of hog products— 
lard, ham, bacon, pork—seems to be 
in order. 

All in all the U.S. farmer seems to 
be convalescent. Though government 
benefits were sharply lower, his total 
cash income in the first four months 
of this year was $100,000,000 more 
than in the same period in 1935; and 
he got $268,000,000 more from the 
sale of his crops alone. 


Packard Starts New Wage Plan 


On June 1, a unique combination 
of dismissal wages and vacations with 
pay went into effect in Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company plants. 


Beginning this Summer, hourly- 


Caterpillar Tractor creates traveling training schools te break a jam in service instruction on diesels 
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wage employees with a year of serv- 
ice or more will get a week’s vacation 
with pay, built up by crediting a 
half-day of vacation for every month 
workediduring the year. 

Employees: who are laid off for 
lack of work will get a dismissal 
wage based on the vacation credits 
they have rolled up; if a man is laid 
off after working six months, for ex- 
ample, he will find three days of extra 
pay in his last pay envelope. Packard 
hopes thereby to take some of the 
sting out of the dismissal notice, and 
to help tide a discharged man over 
until he can find another job. 

Southern business also is turning 
to vacations with pay for workers. 
Practically all employees of the dairy 
industry in Jacksonville, Florida, will 
get paid vacations this Summer. And 
the Henry Grady Hotel in Atlanta 
is restoring one-week vacations with 
pay to all employees with a year or 
more of service, from manager to pot 
washers. 

Incidentally, paid vacations are 
now breaking into the foreign news. 
Besides demanding higher wages, a 
40-hour week, and collective bargain- 
ing, the workers whose strikes are 
stirring up such a whirlwind in 
France want vacations with pay. 


Standards for Gasoline 


A perennial problem for operators 
of long-distance buses is how and 
where to get suitable gasoline and oil, 
when they have to buy much of their 
supply from wayside filling stations. 
With engines adjusted to a particular 
type of fuel and lubricant, inability to 
buy supplies which meet the same 
specifications may mean the waste of 
thousands of dollars through exhaust 
pipes. 

To eliminate this source of waste, 
the American Standards Association, 
with the backing of the bus division 
of the American Transit Association, 
is now launching a research program 
to develop standard specifications for 
gasoline and lubricants. Ultimate re- 
sults are expected to be gasoline bet- 
ter suited to the needs of the user and 
a higher average mileage per gallon 
—results which will be as interesting 
to private-car owners as to commer 
cial operators. 


Lunch-Hour Note 


A full hour for the workman’s 
lunch is the advice given by the In- 
ternational Labor Office, League of 
Nations subdivision, in a forthcoming 
report. Pause of only thirty minutes 
to eat causes bad digestion and ner- 
vous fatigue, and prevents the worker 
from attaining maximum productive 
capacity. 





Visit the Chesapeake 
and Ohio miniature 
model railroad, the 
largest in the world, at 
the Steel Pier, Atlantic 
City—during June, 
July, August, and 
September. 





Americas Heepheart 


INVITES 
AMERICA'S SWEETHEARTS 


... to start a honeymoon aboard 
The George Washington! What 
a memorable wedding trip that 
will be ...a ride on the most 


-wonderful train in the world... 


a stay at one of the world’s most 
romantic resorts—White Sulphur 
Springs or Virginia Hot Springs, 
chosen by brides and grooms for 


generations. Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines can be trusted with 
your secret—so why not confide 
in us? We'll be glad to help you 
make your plans—handle your 
reservations. Sleep Like a Kit- 
ten in genuine air-conditioned 
comfort! Arrive Fresh as a 
Daisy. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON ° THE SPORTSMAN ° THE F. F. V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-conditioned Trains in the World. 


Insist upon it! 
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“A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” 
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ST. LOUIS—Union Station; CHICAGO—12th 





Street Central Station; INDIANAPOLIS—Union Station; LOUISVILLE—Central Station; CIN- 
CINNATI—Union Terminal; WASHINGTON—Union Station; PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania R.R. 


Stations; NEW YORK—Pennsylvania Station. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Drift Is Away From New Deal 


encouraged by the results of vari- 

ous widespread 4uestionnaires 
sent voters. Far more acuvity than 
revealed publicly is goirg +n in this 
direction: 

Briefly, the returns show: 

First—A mild but unmistakable 
drift away from the New Deal. 

Second—Astonishing prevalence of 
anti-Rooseveltism in agricultural 
States. 

Whereas a defeatist attitude 
gripped most men of affairs earlier 
in the year, the outcome in November 
is not now regarded as a foregone 
conclusion. 

Even so, the predominating policy 
among the employing classes has been 
one of caution. It may be continued 
for months. 


J excouragea business leaders are 


Among the rank and file of the peo- 
ple politics have become a distinctly 
less disturbing influence. Apparently 
the reasoning is that conditions and 
employment will continue to expand 
even should the New Deal Adminis- 
tration receive another lease of power 
—and that a Republican victory 
would assuredly mean an enormous 
increase in jobs. 

“So, why worry ?” is the easy-going 
philosophy of such reasoners. 

Such a calm, not to say phlegmatic, 
analysis of the outlook is not shared 
by responsible employers, responsible 
investors, responsible financiers. 

The vast majority of them are 
acutely fearful of what might happen 
were President Roosevelt’s record to 
be overwhelmingly endorsed at the 
polls. 

Thus it is that while consumption 
is well maintained, few programs in- 
volving huge capital expenditures are 
now being launched by industrialists. 

Security markets, by their extreme 
dullness, have reflected the hesitancy 
in high places. 

Commodities have see-sawed inde- 
cisively for some time. 


Trade reports, on the other hand, 
are quite favorable. 

Retail volume is comfortably ahead 
of last year. 


Latest employment statistics dis- 


close an upward trend. 


Both steel and copper prices have 
been.on the ascendant, with total de- 
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mand substantially better than twelve 
months ago. 

Electric power consumption has 
been breaking all records. 

The motor industry has been hum- 
ming, although quieter times are an- 
ticipated. 

Residential building and renova- 
tion, stimulated by governmental 
money, show life, but nothing re- 
motely resembling a nationwide 
boom, is yet germinating. 

The great majority of dividend 
changes are in the right direction. 
Even so, nearly all stocks are selling 
so high that income yields are 
meager. 

Financing operations are still con- 
fined almost exclusively to refunding. 
That America’s old-time spirit of en- 
terprise has not returned is reflected 
by the dearth of new capital issues. 


Taxes, tax proposals and tax pros- 
pects are exercising a depressing ef- 
fect throughout the business and cap- 
italistic world. The Administration 
reveals unmistakably that its policy 
is to compel men of affairs and em- 
ployment-giving enterprises to foot 
the heaviest share of its staggering 
bills and that it shirks from broad- 
ening the base of taxation soundly. 

Naturally, such a policy cannot 
bring the Government’s budget with- 
in hailing distance of balance. 

Federal deficits averaging $10,- 

































































000,000 or more a day continue and 
threaten to continue undiminished in- 
definitely. 

So timid are American entrepre- 
neurs that the Government is the only 
important bidder for rentable funds. 

Consequently, the Treasury has ex- 
perienced no difficulty whatsoever in 
borrowing one more billion dollars to 
add to the Federal debt, now $32.- 
600,000,000, or in refunding a still 
larger amount. 

Our national finances, however, are 
rapidly sinking into a deplorable con- 
dition. Corrective measures are im- 
peratively needed—but, admittedly, 
not within sight. Banks, not private 
investors, are holding the Treasury’s 
constantly-swelling bag. Unless a 
halt in Federal deficits be called long 
before the end of another four years, 
trouble would seem inescapable. 

No government, no business con- 
cern, no family, no individual can go 
on forever spending two dollars for 
each one dollar of income, the peri- 
lous practice long indulged in by the 
New Dealers. 
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From “Cartoons” by Herbert Johnson 


SET "EM UP IN THE OTHER ALLEY 











p-SEATTLE the 
THROUGH-SERVICE FR 


THE EAST! Ov 


Ask abo t 
flights toange overs for 


* United also offers 6 time and money \ 
saving circle trips to Pacific Coast 
cities. There is no “back haul” visit- 

* ing Pacific Coast points via United. 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK SERVICE 


Short route. 10 fast flights daily. 
* 4% hrs. Visit Washington and 
New York at.same fare! 





For Tickets, Reservations—United Air Lines 
Ticket Offices, Travel Bureaus, Telegraph Offices 


UNITED AIR LINES 








IBM Head Calls for 
More Modernization 


(Continued from page 14) 


things the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
doing to keep pace with the times 
justifies a prize, the things that the 
railroads have been doing generally 
have been taken for granted and the 
railroads have been very lax in tell- 
ing their story. 

“T am glad to say that they are ar- 
ranging to tell their story to the pub- 
lic through the magazines and the 
newspapers.” 

Charles W. Chase, president of 
Indianapolis Railways, also expressed 
the pride which he, his company and 
his city felt in winning an award: 

“The work of eleven hundred men 
and women has made it possible for 
us to achieve this distinction. For 
them, for Mr. Wingerter, who wrote 
the report, for the people of India- 
napolis who will be proud of the 
recognition that is given their city 
and what we have done in the way 
of transportation there, I wish to 
thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. 

“It is a stimulus to us and to our 
industry, an industry which has some 
six billion dollars invested perma- 
nently in local transportation, and 
which has been having hard sledding 
due to the tremendous success of the 
automobile industry—which we do 
not begrudge, but which has stimu- 
lated us to greater efforts and must 
necessarily do so for the future.” 


Modernization Cuts Costs 
(Continued from page 17) 


these cars on any railroad in the 


‘world. 


A further program of extending 
air conditioning is now in process of 
completion this Spring, and with the 
beginning of the Summer of 1936 the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will have 
every important train on its lines 
completely air-conditioned, providing 
not only by far the safest means of 
travel ever devised but also much the 
most comfortable and enjoyable, and 
operating with speeds and regularity 
greater than ever before. 

Finally, for the convenience of 
travelers and particularly those going 
to vacation and resort points, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has developed 
a plan whereby holders of two or 
more first-class passenger tickets may 
ship an automobile to destination by 
freight upon the purchase of one 
additional ticket, thus permitting va- 
cationists to enjoy the use of their 
cars on arrival without the fatigue 
and delay of driving great distances. 








Would you like to do a 
cash business? 


Ready money is your key 
to better profits. There’s a 
lot of yours tied up in your 
accounts receivable. 

We will cash these receiv- 
ables for you, and future 
ones, as you ship. Your 
customers do not know of 
your financial arrange- 
ments. You pass their 
credits and they pay you 
direct, in the usual way. 
You keep complete control 
of your business. 


Many big and successful 
companies have found this 
service a tremendous help 
year after year. It is a 
smart, dignified transac- 
tion, with no red tape or 
complicated provisions. The 
cost is low. Why not try it 
yourself and see how it can 
benefit you. 

Mail the coupon for the 
booklet “FINANCING YOUR 
BUSINESS”’. No obligation 
or expense. 


- 


. 
CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| First National Bank Bidg., Baltimore 
| Continental Ill. Bank Bldg., Chicago 
| 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. . 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send me the booklet 
“Financing Your Business’’. This re- 
quest does not obligate me in any way. 


0 Check here if you wish 
representative to call. 
ss Nn 
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$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Polarize Your Light 


If everything which is claimed for 
it is true, quite the most sensational 
development called to our attention in 
recent months is a new material for 
polarizing light. 

Sounds unsignificant enough, 
doesn’t it? But I am reminded that 
the great Pasteur’s discovery of the 
polarizing effect of certain chemical 
crystals was that scientist’s entry into 
the marvelous field of practical knowl- 
edge which he opened up for man- 
kind. 

Here is one benefit which those 
who operate factories can obtain 
from this new material. It can lead 
to improvement in the design of ma- 
chinery, of structures, or any item 
subject to stress and strain. It is a 
fact known to laboratory technicians 
that you can look at a piece of glass 
—a bottle, for instance—with polar- 
ized light and tell at a glance just 
which areas are under strain. It is 
expected, however, that the new mate- 
rial will take this technique out of 
the laboratory, by greatly simplifying 


it and lowering its cost. More than 
that, it opens wide the possibility of 
studying any design (that of a steel 
girder, for instance, or a flywheel) 
by making a model of a transparent 
substance such as synthetic resin, and 
studying that model under polarized 
light. 

Who knows what amount of in- 
crease in industrial safety and public 
safety may result from the develop- 
ment of these methods? 

Even more spectacular is the pro- 
posal that by placing in automobile 
headlights a sheet of the material to 
polarize the light at an angle of 45 
degrees downward, and another sheet 
in windshields to shut out all light 
except that moving upward at a 45 
degree angle, the menace of glaring 
headlights may be completely broken. 

Still a third possibility lies in cre- 
ating really effective three-dimen- 
sional motion pictures. 


Trailerize Your Baggage 


The highway trailer for use of pas- 
senger automobiles is certainly com- 
ing into its own these days. But not 
all the progress is in those luxurious 
trailers that house entire families 
(see Forses, April 1). 

For the traveling salesman who 
wants to carry samples or a demon- 
stration unit with him, or for four 





* 

SiCSF Bearings werealso 
back of headlines featur- 
ing: Unien Pacific Stream- 
line Trains, Hiawatha 
Streamline Locomotive, 
Pennsylvania Streamline 
Locomotives, Grinding 
Table for 200" Telescope 
Mirror. All are SOS 
equipped. 











@ The Graf Zeppelin...the China Clipper. .. 
Miss America VIII...Langley Field Wind Tun- 
nel...all made the headlines that front-paged 
the big metropolitan dailies. Back of these 
headlines were S{0SF Bearings with which 
all were equipped and that played definite 
parts in their achievements. 


ouKE 


back of 


HEADLINES! 














But in these outstanding accomplishments that 
made history and headlines there is a pride 
that comes from making even the most incon- 
spicuous of products so much better than any 
one has made it before that men whose lives 
depend upon it, select it. 

SACS" Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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business men traveling together who 
need room for their personal bag- 
gage, there is a new all-steel trailer 
definitely in the low-price range. It 
is streamlined, and can carry 1,200 
pounds. And if you really insist on 
sleeping in a trailer, a bed for two 
persons, with air mattresses and pil- 
lows fits into it. 


Pullmanize Your Sleep 


As this is dictated, whistles are 
blowing, airplanes are hovering noisi- 
ly, New Yorkers are packing the 
roofs of high buildings to watch the 
Queen Mary steam up the river to its 
first American mooring. As would 
be expected in these days, the Queen 
Mary’s passengers enjoyed air condi- 
tioning, American style, on their voy- 
age. Apparently no attempt was 
made to air-condition sleeping rooms 
on the great ship, but the air condi- 
tioning of the main dining salon, a 
half-acre in area, is the largest sys- 
tem ever built into a ship. 

Just at this time there also comes 
word of a new and apparently prac- 
tical stunt for providing air condi- 
tioning for those who sleep, whether 
at home or in a hotel (perhaps even 
in a ship). 

There are two parts to the new 
apparatus. One is a cotton-curtained 
enclosure that makes your bed into 
a sort of Pullman cubicle. The other 
is a very simple refrigerating unit 
which plugs into the light socket, and 
maintains conditioned air throughout 
the night while using about as much 
current as two electric lights. 

Hay fever sufferers will probably 
be the first to Pullmanize themselves. 


For Desk-to-Desk Talks 


Speaking of simplifying equipment, 
another recent development is an in- 
expensive desk-to-desk communica- 
tion system. 

All of us have seen an executive, 
with a box-like contraption on his 
desk, throw a switch and converse 
with another executive or an assistant 
in another room, just as if that other 
person were in the same room. The 
new equipment is said to provide this 
type of service at low cost, with con- 
sequent speeding up of company 
business. 


Copperplate Photolithography? 


If you use the new processes of 
photolithography in your office, there 
is a new ribbon for noiseless type- 
writers which is said to reproduce 
with copperplate quality. 

* 
Readers may feel free to write Mr. 


| Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 


information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Henry Ford has just bought two 
more spinning wheels for his collec- 
tion of American antiques. If he 
wants to get a couple of corporation 
surpluses he’d better hurry up. 

* 


Mr. Farley is said to be having 
difficulties with the Telephone Com- 
pany. Still trying to get PResident 
1-9-3-6? 

* 

In addition to her own crop, China 
is now importing rice. The idea be- 
ing, probably, to fill up the Chinks. 

* 


Increased taxes have put a new 
angle on the old wheeze about mov- 
ing the capital of this country to 
Washington. 


Radio offers wonderful opportuni- 
ties these days. Only last week a 
listener could, at the same time, tune 
out the Republican Convention and 
the President of the United States. 

* 


We see by The Bawl Street Jour- 
nal that bond men are again eligible 
insurance risks. 

* 

Officials of a Denver jail are mys- 
tified because one of the prisoners 
sleeps upright. Have they no WPA 


out West? 
* 


Russians are agog because their 
mail carriers won’t deliver without 
tips. Neither rain, nor snow, but 
only lack of gratuities, keeps these 
couriers from the swift completion of 
their appointed rounds. 

~ 


Biggest seasonal job—planning 
those spontaneous outbursts of en- 
thusiasm which appear during con- 
ventions. 

A Long Island farmer says that 
when the Hindenburg flew over his 
vegetable garden an ambitious young 
cucumber busted itself trying to make 
good. 

* 

Business is so much better now that 
lots of executives are again beginning 
to discuss ethics. 

* 


Imagined Headline: “GOP Swaps 





Dark Horses in Midstream.” 


CLEANLINESS IS A GREAT SALESMAN 





“a r 
” P. 


@ Kitchen, cafeteria, and restaurant equipment that is inherently 
bright and spotless helps to build business. 


And in many another situation where cleanliness is a great sales- 
man, Enduro, Republic's perfected stainless steel, has stepped in 
and is doing a remarkable job. Its permanent luster, its stain- 
proof properties, its resistance to rust, corrosion, and most acids, 
have made it a metal of almost limitless uses. 


Enduro, Toncan, electric weld pipe, and a whole family of special 
alloys, have helped to establish Republic's reputation for doing 
things well. But the ability to produce quality in quantity is also 
firmly established in Republic's production of plain carbon steels, 
tin plate, bars, shapes, sheets, strip, nuts, bolts, rivets, and scores 


of other related products. 


Republic representatives, located in all principal cities, are more 
than salesmen. They are trained to help you in the profitable 
application of Republic products to your business. Call them. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Approximately forty cents out of every dollar that Republic Steel takes in, is redistributed in the form o 
wages among 45,000 employees in thirty-nine plants in twenty-seven different cities. These employees, wit 
their immediate families, number close to 200,000 people, who through their individual purchases help to 





support thousands of others in their respective communities. 











GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 


Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself —ail/ on a simple little 
machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER @ 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 4 
cards. You have no cuts te buy or type my 
to set. Businesses of all kinds—retatlers, 4¥ 
wholesalers, manufacturers— are rapidly 4) 
discovering the big results ; 
from post-card messages sent 
to customers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models from $60 
to $150. Write on business 
stationery and receive sample 
cards for your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street 











Cambridge, Mass. 








UNION CARBIDE 
AND GARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Sixty cents (60c) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable July 1, 1936, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 5, 1936. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 
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The poorest territories 


one month or more 


(may be temporary) 


Pa. 


7. Altoona, 











What's Ahead 
for Business 


along in most cases considerably 
ahead of last year. 

For those who look ahead in their 
businesses the question is, how long 
will this favorable condition continue ? 

In our issue of June Ist, Forbes’ 
bunch-of-grapes chart showed that in 
most lines of business. for which 
weekly figures are available, activity 
ought to continue getting farther 
ahead of last year until at least the 
end of June, and in some cases until 
the end of August. In the text we 
pointed out, however, that gain-peaks 
might come somewhat sooner than 
expected. Figures which have come 
in in the half month since then bear 
out this latter possibility. 

Though it is yet too soon to be cer- 
tain, total freight car loadings, mis- 
cellaneous loadings, coke loadings and 
coal loadings may have made their 


B ston in in June is breezing 


The First Twenty-Billion- 
Dollar Congress 


(Continued from page 13) 


pared his case perfectly for the cam- 
paign. He is now in a position to say 
in all truth on the stump this Sum- 
mer that he fought to the bitter end 
to soak everybody. Only a head- 
strong Congress, as the President 
sees it, frustrated his high ambitions 
to divert.the reserves of American 
industry and commerce to the great 
work of boondoggling. 

“And that, my friends, is why the 
budget is not balanced!” 

The new Soil Conservation law, 
hastily enacted after the AAA was 
declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court early in January, is, as a piece 
of legislative crazy-quilting, equally 
startling. Some 6,000 employees have 
been transferred en masse from AAA 
to the payrolls of the new adminis- 
trative organization. But in five 
months the formula to be applied 
under the new act has not been de- 
fined. 

Secretary Wallace has said pub- 
licly, that he hopes to extend these 
new cash benefits to 4,000,000 farm- 
ers instead of 3,000,000 under the 
AAA. But how the administrative 
machinery is to work still is a mys- 


peaks on May 16th, from six to ten 
weeks sooner than expected. Petro- 


leum production may have made a | 


peak (in comparison with last year) 
on May 23rd. 

More disconcerting than any of 
these is the recent action of bank 
debits. On March Ist we estimated 
that the ratio of bank debits to the 
same time a year earlier would reach 
118, that for debits outside New 
York, 117. For the first of these, 
we expected the peak to be around 
July 1st, for the second, around July 
22nd. Actually the bank debit ratio 
reached 120 at April 8th, dropped off 
again to 109, and at the present shows 
no signs of being about to make a 
final peak. Debits outside New York 
reached 118 on April 8th, fell to 110, 
and also seem to ‘have difficulty in 
rising again. Since bank debits are 
a measure of the dollar volume of 
business transacted, the implication is 
that except in particular cases busi- 
ness is now actually at a lower level 
than it was in April. 

Newspaper headlines will probably 
continue to bring favorable news for 
several weeks, but those with busi- 
ness responsibilities will do well to 
weigh each item carefully to be sure 
that its real import has been under- 
stood. —C. H. 


tery. There is no formula for pay- 
ing the benefits, and no schedule of 
acreage rates for the different crops. 
The only thing positively known at 
this time is that the checks will begin 
to flow out to the farmers about Sep- 
tember 1, and will reach flood-tide in 
the period between October 1 and the 
November election. 

As President Roosevelt said in his 
message to Congress on March 9, 
1933, outlining the original AAA 
program, we are launched upon an- 
other “untrod path.” 

What the ultimate effect of this 
program will be upon American 
agricultural economy is anybody’s 
guess. 

The only thing certain at this time 
is that it bids fair to plough under 
the Treasury. 

In both House and Senate the Ad- 
ministration forces were successful 
in warding off an investigation of 
political corruption and spoils patron- 
age in the administration of the work- 
relief program. Ignoring steadily 
mounting evidence of a New Deal 
political mobilization through the re- 
lief agencies, President Roosevelt and 
Administrator Hopkins have held 
aloft triumphantly the banner of the 
boondoggle as a new keystone of 
American economic progress and 
prosperity ! 











Atom 
Smasher 


This illustration shows the earliest stage 


of construction of what may prove to be 
one of the most important devices in 
modern science—the atom smasher—be- 
ing made for Dr. Henderson and Dr. 
White of the Palmer Physical Labora- 
tory at Princeton University. 

You see one of the 20 electro-magnet 
coils being assembled at the Bogue Elec- 
tric Company in Hoboken. Eight tons of 
copper strip, with paper insulation is 
wound under tension. Wooden spacer 
blocks, inserted at intervals, allow the 
cooling oil to circulate. Revere strip cop- 
per was chosen for this most exacting as- 
signment because of its superior qualities. 

Perhaps your business requires metal 
for special uses, Revere fabricates copper, 
brass and broi ze in a wide variety of 
forms. If you have a designing or produc- 
tion problem to which copper or one of 
its alloys may provide the right solution, 
we invite you to consult with our Tech- 
nical Advisory Service. Write to our 
Executive Offices at the address below. 


Revere 
Copper «Brass 


INCORPORATED 


gOUNDED », 
\ _— 19 


e* %, 


Executive Orrice: 230 Parx Avenuz, New York 
Sares Orrices 1n Principat Cities 
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R NickEt 


INDUSTRY and engineering 
have their headaches which are as severe 
as the pains and aches afflicting man- 
kind. 

LIMITATIONS in design, 
problems in production and disappoint- 
ments in performance trace back in 
many cases to the inadequacy of the ma- 
terials used. 


NICKEL is no panacea. But 
laboratory research and practical expe- 
rience in the field clearly demonstrate 
that nickel, when properly combined 
with other metals, imparts to the result- 
ing alloy properties which solve many 
of the problems of modern industry. 


EXAMPLES taken from actual 
experience in typical fields of industrial 
activity will be cited in subsequent ad- 
vertisements. In the meantime we shall 
be glad to put at your disposal the data 
we have accumulated on both ferrous 
and non-ferrous alloys as they may 
relate to your particular problem. 





Tue INTERNATIONAL NickEL Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York City 











A Little Money 
but all their own 


Fox of us realize 
what a great difference even five or 
ten dollars a week can make in the 
lives of the aged. 

Money they can call their very 
own can mean more to a dependent 
father or mother than the most 
lavish support which doesn’t include 
this important item. 

A small investment in a John 
Hancock Annuity, giving them an 
income as long as they live, can 
change their whole outlook on life. 

Let us send you our booklet de- 
scribing John Hancock retirement 
plans. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MassacnusETTs 





Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Money For 
All Your Tomorrows.” 


Name 
Street and No 
City 
F.M. 6-36 























Retail Trade 
Growth Favors 
Store Stocks 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


trade directs attention to at- 
tractive investment and specula- 
tive opportunities among the leading 
merchandising shares. Between now 
and the peak of the selling season 
next Christmas, increased buying of 


Te: brightening outlook for retail 


half of 1936 are expected ‘to exceed 
payments in the second half of 1935 
if large disbursements under the soil 
conservation program are begun in 
the latter part of the year. 

Sales of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany in the four weeks ended May 
31, 1936, reached $41,450,000, best 
for the period in the company’s his- 
tory. The percentage gain over a 
year ago was 28.8. Experience of 
this company, with its far-flung sell- 
ing outlets, is a good index of the 
revival taking place in consumer 
buying. 

In the fiscal year ended January 
29, 1936, the company earned $21,- 
519,000 net, or $4.45 a share. These 
profits were 43 per cent. ahead of the 
preceding year, showing rapid re- 
covery. In time this upturn will be 
reflected more fully in dividend pay- 
ments. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 
also is making good progress in sales 
and earnings recovery, but share 
profits probably will not show quite 
as rapid gains as in the case of Sears, 
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STATISTICS OF STORE STOCKS 


Common Sales per 
Shares 


4,832,447 
4,565,004 2930 64 2.65 172 968 
9,750,000 
5,487,314 138.3 25 1.84 1.76 25.6 
1,230,414 O2 2 2m 2.68 26.6 
1,501,613 1178 78 183 . 1.95 19.0 

300,000 133 4 373 3.14 3.7 


Price Div. Yield 
Sears, Roebuck .. 71 $2.00 28% 
Mont. Ward .... 43 080 18 
Woolworth ...... 50 240 48 
S. S. Kresge.... 21 1.00 4.7 
May Dept 2.00 4.1 
R. H. Macy : 2.00 4.6 
Best & Co....... 53 2.00 37 


1935 Sales Earned on Working 


Sal common Capital 
(Millions) Share 1935 1934 (Millions) 


$392.0 $81 $445 $3.13 $86.1 


268.7 28 3.22 3.31 56.7 








such stocks will be logical. It would 
seem advisable to accumulate the 
shares forthwith with a view to profit- 
taking when Christmas trade ordi- 
narily lifts sales to a high total and 
attracts market attention. 

For investors unable to buy repre- 
sentation in all seven companies sug- 
gested here, the following order of 
preference is indicated by available 
statistics: Sears, Roebuck; Mont- 
gomery Ward; May Department 
Stores; R. H. Macy; Best & Co.; 
Woolworth ; Kresge. 

Aggregate sales of these seven 
companies exceed one billion dollars 
a year. Their business is definitely 
on the up-grade by reason of in- 
creased employment, better wages, 
restored confidence and general busi- 
ness recovery. A special stimulating 
factor in the last half of the year will 
be payment of the soldier bonus. 

Also, farm income is running high- 
er than in any recent year. In the 
first four months the cash income of 
farmers from products plus Govern- 
ment benefit payments reached $2,- 
079,000,000, a six-year high record. 
Government payments in the final 


Roebuck. Montgomery Ward earned 
$13,527,000 net in the fiscal year end- 
ed January 31, 1936, the indicated 
profit on sales being about 4.6 per 
cent. The eompany’s total sales last 
year were about 25 per cent. under 
those of Sears, Roebuck, but in com- 
parison with all other merchandising 
organizations, Montgomery Ward is 
a large unit. 

Recent dividend declarations have 
been’20 cents a share, or an indicated 
annual rate of 80 cents, but that rate 
probably will be lifted in the reason- 
ably near future. It looks as though 
this year’s share earnings would run 
between $3 and $3.60 compared with 
$2.65 reported for last year. The 
company has current assets of $114,- 
000,000, compared with current lia- 
bilities of but $17,600,000, or a ratio 
of better than 6 to 1. 

All signs point to a far better 
profits year for store organizations in 
1936, and it will be surprising if, in 
the course of time, the market does 
not run to the usual speculative ex- 
tremes in marking up prices to dis- 
count expected high earnings. 

May Department Stores in the 
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fiscal year ended January 31, 1936, 
earned $3,463,154 net, or $2.81 a 
share, not a very large gain. Earn- 
ings expansion possibilities are not 
as good in the case of the depart- 
ment stores as for the mail-order- 
chain systems, tapping an ever-widen- 
ing area. However, May is a con- 
servative speculation and the stock is 
well worth including in a diversified 
list. 

R. H. Macy & Company in the 
fiscal year ended February 1, 1936, 
earned $2,753,901 net, or $1.83 a 
share, not fully covering dividend re- 
quirements, but sales and profits have 
been running about 11 per cent. 
higher so far in the current fiscal 
period. Doing the bulk of its busi- 
ness in the highly competitive New 
York metropolitan area, profit mar- 
gins cannot be expected to widen 
much and earnings growth is likely 
to be rather slow. 

Best & Company, with only 300,- 
000 shares of stock outstanding, op- 
erates specialty shops stressing qual- 
ity wearing apparel and style, and 
handles but a limited line of other 
merchandise. It is not, therefore, a 
stock with the wide speculative ap- 
peal possessed by Sears, Roebuck, 
for example. Nevertheless, this lit- 
tle company (its annual sales are less 
than 4 per cent. of Sears, Roebuck) 
is highly successful in its specialized 
field where management plays so im- 
portant a part. The shares are de- 
serving of moderate commitments. 
Financial position is comfortable, and 
dividends could be liberalized. 


Chain Store Stocks 


F. W. Woolworth is no longer 
limiting its merchandise to the 5-and- 
10-cent variety. This broadening of 
activities in all probability will stim- 
ulate sales and profits over and above 
the natural growth from business re- 
covery. The stock is lower now than 
it was last Fall, whereas most mer- 
chandising stocks are higher, but the 
shares have been acting better since 
announcement of the change in mer- 
chandising policies. 

Because of the large number of 
shares outstanding and the stiff com- 
petitive conditions in the chain-store 
field, neither Woolworth nor Kresge 
offers as good prospects of speculative 
play as certain other shares. Wool- 
worth and Kresge stocks provide at- 
tractive yields and will almost cer- 
tainly report better profits this year 
than last. The stocks, therefore, 
should enjoy some appreciation. 

It is not evident, however, that in- 
creased dividends are in prospect 
within the next “twelve months, 
whereas Sears, Roebuck, Montgom- 
ery Ward, Best and perhaps May are 
likely to advance payments. 





Advancing age 
gives you 


fair warning 





It does not creep on you unawares. You know 
today just when you will reach the sixties. You 


should plan now for an unfailing income then. 


ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
IS THE SAFE AND CERTAIN METHOD 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 




















21 PORTS, 14 COUNTRIES 


Pouud the Wold 


$854 FIRST CLASS 





Visit 21 ports in Cuba, Panama, California, Hawaii, the Orient, Malaya, India, 
Egypt, Italy and France. Take 104 days to two years. Stop over anywhere, make 
sidetrips; continue when you please. Round the World President Liners, with 
every stateroom outside, outdoor pool...sail every other week from New York, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco via the Sunshine Route. See your own Travel 
Agent orwrite us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 110 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago; or 311 California St., San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 


ORIENT ROUNDTRIP FARES REDUCED FOR SUMMER 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 
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HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 




















WHAT NEXT? 


Further Decline 
or Recovery? 


Send for Mr. Wetsel’s cur- 
rent analysis of the market 
and timely advices about 
what to do next. Sent free, 


together with informative 
booklet. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The only investment counsel organization 
under the direction of Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free Mr. Wetsel’s current market 
analysis and recommendations. Also your booklet 
“How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth.” F-612 











WHICH STOCKS SHOULD 
BE BOUGHT? 


In the Building and Construction industry 
there are two or three stocks which should 
be highly profitable speculations provided 
their purchase is properly timed. few of 
these stocks should rally sharply in the next 
general advance in the Stock Market. 

We have published a concise but complete 
analysis of the Building and Construction in- 
dustry. In this analysis you are told exactly 
what to do with the stocks of more than 40 
leading companies-—whether to BUY, HOLD 
or SELL. Included in the companies are 
American Radiator. Celotex, 
Flintkote, General Asphalt, 
Johns-Manville, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Otis 
Elevator, Penn-Dixie Cement, Thompson- 
Starrett, U. S. Gypsum and many others. 

Simply send us your name and a copy of this 
valuable report will be sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Also an | booklet, ““MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.’’ No charge—no obliga- 
tion. Just address: 

INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 3 
Div. 54, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N 


Certain-teed, 
Holland Furnace, 





WOULD YOU BUY... 
El. Pw. & Lt. or El. Boat 


The real situation for investors is none too 
obvious. What would you do? One of these 
stocks has an “Index of Gain Power’’ regis- 
tered at .0010d, the other .0645d. Some day 
one will far outstrip the other because of 
this difference . . . and for no other reason. 
Canny investors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation of the ‘‘index’’ for 
these issues and its revealing incisiveness. 
FREE to readers of this advertisement— 
write te Dept. 161 D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
IOV VG Uw N 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES 6. DONLEY 


where it may try the patience of 

those looking for higher prices. 
Averages have recovered to around 
the highs of the second half of April, 
a former position from which prices 
fell sharply to the April 30 lows. 

Brisk at first, the recovery move- 
ment has slowed down disappointing- 
ly, with minor corrective reactions 
and a tendency to go into a side-wise 
movement. Up to this writing (June 
8), however, there has been nothing 
to change our belief that the inter- 
mediate down-trend has run _ its 
course and that, subject to interrup- 
tions, momentum should be acquired 
on the upside. 

But nothing is certain in war or 
politics or speculation; for which 
reason we would continue to protect 
recently reinstated short-swing and 
medium-term commitments with 
“mental stops’ under the support 
points set in our June 1 “Outlook” 
—117-118 Times, and 146-147 Dow- 
Jones. If the market succeeds in 
establishing itself above the June 1 
highs, of 122 Times and 154 Dow- 
Jones, we would raise the stops to 
just under those levels. 

Recovery has brought the market 
up to a point where it must wade 
through considerable stock in order 
to be in a position to better its April 6 


Te market has reached a point 


highs. Its near-term future will de- 
pend upon its ability to do that. 
Buying power has been diminished by 
unwarrantedly stringent margin regu- 
lations, but while that condition may 
handicap attempts to reflect bullish 
factors, nothing can prevent the 
shares of strongly situated companies 
from measuring up to their possibili- 
ties in quoted values, even if they 
have to do it on investment demand 
alone. 

Moreover, the prospects at this 
writing are that, as the result of a 
questionnaire to brokerage firms on 
the effects of high margins, the SEC 
may recommend to the Federal Re- 
serve Board some easing in stran- 
gulatory margin regulations. Such 
action within two months would fos- 
ter a desirable upturn before election 
day. Anyway, the experience has 
been that the market almost invari- 
ably rises in the last six months of 
presidential election years. 

It may well be, we think, that 
before margin action is taken some- 
thing in the nature of a “Republican 
market” may get under way. Wall 
Street betting odds which make 
Roosevelt no better than a 2 to 1 
favorite cast considerable doubt on 
his re-election. Hoover was a 2 to 1 
favorite at the time of his nomination 
in 1932, but with the swing against 
Hoover, Roosevelt became a 7 to 1 
favorite before the polls opened. One 
of the pillars supporting the long 
upswing which began last March was 
the hope and belief that the “New 
Dealers” could and would be de- 
feated. 

To summarize: While the market 
has met some check to its recovery, 
the business situation, freed of politi- 
cal brakes, is so promising that hold- 
ers of stocks are not disposed to 
liquidate in any volume. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 















Wall Street 
Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


recent depression and recovery 

resemble in many important re- 
spects the situation in the 1870’s. The 
depression then was a direct after- 
math of the Civil War, just as the 
present depression was a result of the 
World War. 

Business remained below normal 
from the latter part of 1873 until the 
Fall of 1879, and was above normal 
from then until the second half of 
1883. The stock market reached its 
lowest point in the middle of 1877, 
and advanced until the middle of 
1881, or for about two years after 
business recovered to normal. 

It may be significant to note that 
business is now reported back to 
normal, and if the precedent cited is 
any guide, business might be above 
normal for many months to come. 
Ditto the stock market. 

Bear markets usually begin after 
business has been above normal for 
some years and the supply of money 
has become exhausted. It is a fact 
that supplies of money are enormous, 
rates low, and brokers’ loans insigni- 


A: previously pointed out here, the 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
: CORPORATION 

J The Board of Directors has 
declased this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 39, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 29, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 


No. 18, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1936, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1936. 
Howtanp H. PE Lt, Jr., 

Secretary 


CO LUMBIAI| 


Nec 





June 4, 1936 











ficant. 
things are worn out and need re- 
placing, or have become obsolete. It 
has been said that America rides in 
1936-model automobiles, and lives in 
1890-model houses. 








Ils Market Dead 
Until Election? 





—or should your funds now be 
invested in long-pull holdings? 


Summary of situation and out- 
look sent gratis. Address: 


Babson’s Reports 


Dept. 82-1 


Babson Park, Mass. 
























It is evident, also, that many 


Shares That Should Benefit 


The outlook for the coppers is par- 
ticularly bright, due to curtailment of 
output and improved demand for 
both peace purposes and military re- 
quirements. Sooner or later, the 
utility industry will be in the market 
for large amounts, and the demand 
from the building trades is steadily 


increasing. Favored stocks are Ana-\ 


conda, Kennecott, Devoe and Ray- 
nolds, Timken-Detroit Axle. 

Because of the improved condition 
of the farmers, the outlook for the 
farm implement companies continues 
bright. Incidentally, wheat has de- 
clined to a level which appears low 
enough; the next important move is 
likely to be upward. 
Harvester and Sears, 
particularly favored. 

For those seeking reasonable yield 
and safety, the writer calls attention 
to U.G.I. common stock, now selling 
at $15. If the dividend were reduced 
to 80¢, which is possible, such a pay- 
ment could be considered as safe, 
and the yield would be 5.3 per cent. 

ther attractive yields are offered by 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 preferred, 

ling at $81, to yield 6.2 per cent. 
(last year’s earnings, $14.74 pe 
share), and Columbia Pictures $2.75 
preferred, now $42¥4, yielding 6.5 
per cent. For the year ended last 
June, earnings on this stock were 
$24 a share, compared with $13 the 
previous year. Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of N. Y. is also attractive for 
those. possessing patience. 


Will Investors Get Fair Return? 


Large amounts of corporation 
bonds are being redeemed and re- 
placed with bonds bearing lower in- 
terest rates. This question is raised: 
How much net will the companies 
really save, since savings might mere- 
ly have to be passed along to the 
Government in the form of increased 
taxes ? 

Investors are beginning to wonder 
whether corporations should issue 
bonds giving them the right to re- 
deem them before maturity without 
consent of the bond owners. 

There is room for argument on 
both sides. One hesitates to buy a 
long-term 3 per cent. bond at par or 
above, and, instead, turns to the stock 
market, thus forcing us to become a 
nation of speculators. This is not a 
healthy condition for the country. 
Capital is as much entitled to a fair 
return as is labor. 


Internation: 
Roebuck are 















DO YOU 


SEE-SAW 


In the Stock Market? 


@ Do you find it difficult to make de- 
cisions as to WHAT to buy and WHEN 
to buy it? Are you anxious to reduce 
the influence of emotion upon your stock 
market purchases and sales? 

If so, you should be interested in learning how 
to interpret intelligently the technical side of 
stock market trends. - The Gartley technical 
service will help you to do this, and may be all 
that is needed to make you a decisive and suc- 
cessful trader. 

As a first step, send for 2 weeks’ free trial of 
Gartley’s Weekly Stock Market Review and full 
information about the complete Gartley service. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
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POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


(HisHoum @ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 

















DIVIDENDS | 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 


On May 22 a quarterly dividend of 
one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per share on the $6.00 prior pre- 
ferred stock and a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
Share on the 7% Preferred stock 
of the above corporation were de- 
clared by the Board of Directors, 
both payable July 1, 1936, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business June 10, 1936. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


ARMOUR 480 COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


On May 22 a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-fourths per cent 
(1%%) per share on the preferred 
stock of the above corporation was 
declared by the Board of Directors, 
payable July 1, 1936, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business June 10, 1936. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 























NATIONAL CAN 
COMPANY, ‘Inc.’ 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share on the Common 
Stock, payable July 1, 1936, to 
stockholders of record June 15, 
1936. 

G. S. McCREEDY, Secretary 
May 26, 1936. 
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Truck drivers are now learning safe methods by the case system and “‘airplane-view"’ pictures of toy cars. Left, the safe 


left turn. Right, unsafe 


Center, safe left turn on a one-way street. 


News of the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Case Studies for Drivers 


Fleet operators know their safety. 
Many practical means of preventing 
accidents and increasing driver abili- 
ties can be learned from the practices 
which they have developed as a re- 
sult of correlated and analyzed ex- 
perience records. 

One of the latest is application of 
' the case-study method to education of 
drivers. J. Willard Lord, Atlantic 
Refining Company safety engineer, is 
responsible for the idea behind a 
new publication called “The Skillful 
Driver,” issues of which are being put 
out by three insurance indemnity 
companies—Royal, Globe and Eagle. 

In a series of six clear “airplane 
view” pictures in a recent typical 
issue, various methods of making a 
left turn are depicted, then six specific 
questions bearing directly on this sub- 
ject are asked of the driver-reader. 
All of them are thought-provoking, 
from the first—“Do you approve of 
making a left-hand turn as shown 
[above, left] ? and why ?”—to the last 
—“Can left turns on one-way streets 
always be made in the right-of-way as 
shown [above, center] °” 

By the way, how would you answer 
those two? 

Jenkins After Campbell Record 

Sir Malcolm Campbell, holder of 
the world’s automobile speed record 
of 310.1292 miles per hour, will make 
no further attempts to better that 


record, he says. 
But Ab Jenkins, the iron man of 
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America’s speed demons, is going 
after Campbell’s mark some time 
within the next year or so. Two air- 
plane engines now are in process of 
being converted into racing motors 
for use in the specially designed ve- 
hicle with which Jenkins will shoot 
for further fame. Jenkins talks of 
his plans as casually as though he 
were going for a spin through the 
park. “I’ve always wanted to have 
a go at it,” he told me the other 
day. “Perhaps I should have started 
sooner—before it got up so high; but 
that just makes it so much more in- 
teresting.” 

In the meantime he will seek a 
string of new passenger-car records 
at the Bonneville Saltbed, Utah, next 
month, where Capt. George Eyston is 
already engaged in blasting away at 
previous marks. 

Incidentally, Jerikins is famed as 
one of the safest traffic and road 
drivers in the country. He has yet 
to have an accident. 


Forecasts of 1937 Changes 


When the Society of Automotive 
Engineers met at White Sulphur 
Springs early this month. a forecast 
of the detailed type of change to be 
expected in next year’s cars was in- 
dicated in the minuteness with which 
various design refinements were ar- 
gued. 

Application of the cathode ray to 
engine indicators, application of air- 
plane acoustics to motor vehicles, how 
the evils of thermal distortion de- 


Globe Indemnity 


crease engine efficiency, the effects of 
crankcase sludge on oil consumption 
and a host of other highly important 
but undramatic points were thrashed. 
out by the leading technicians of the 
industry. Such studies in the past 
have accounted for the almost infinite 
improvement in functioning of a 
thousand details of automobile design 
which has resulted in the modern mo- 
tor car. In the performance, economy 
and safety of the 1937 models they 
will again play a part more important 
than that of more easily dramatized 
features. 

Of more general interest, but of no 
more practical importance to future 
car designs, were the safety driving 
contest and the study of how cars may 
be made even more safe, the ex- 
pressed belief that future body 
changes will involve major reductions 
in weight; and careful examination of 
the new method of eliminating head- 
light glare by using glass which po- 
larizes light (see page 29). 

Growing executive interest in the 
detailed work of the engineers was 
indicated by the presence at this ses- 
sion of such important chief execu- 
tives as K. T. Keller, president, 
Chrysler Corporation ; C. L. McCuen, 
president, Olds Motor Works; and 
Paul G. Hoffman, president, Stude- 
baker Corporation. 


On the Automotive Newsway 


Wages went up 5 per cent. on June 
1 at Chrysler, bringing hourly rates 
higher than in pre-depression 1929. 
.. . Car prices have gone up in Can- 
ada following tariff changes which 
politicians expected to result in lower 


prices. Cause: jump in. sales tax 
from 6 to 8 per cent... . W. Zwiener 
becomes president of Hupp. which, 
freed of Archie Andrews’ suits, hopes 
for successful reorganization. 
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